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Description cf the View. 


HE Brough or Headland of 

Culswick, with the ancient 
Pictish Fort, represented in the View, 
are situated in che parish of Sands- 
ting, in the Marland, as the largest 
of the Shetland tslands is called. 

All the Pictish Forts (or Pechts 
hroughs, as they are provinciatly de- 
nominated in Shetland) are of simi- 
milar furm and dimensions, being 
exact geometrical circles, the interior 
area ot which is about thirty feet in 
iameter. he principal wall is ge- 
nerally about twelve feet thick, com- 
posed of large stones, but without 


mortar. In the body of this thick 
wall are generally four oblong recesses 
or chambers, opening to the interror 
area. One small door or entrance 
only penetrates the wall. In front 
of this entrance, the remains of a 
curtain may genera'ly be traced. 
The site of these forts or watch- 
towers is uniformly such, that they 
could communicate by signals witls 
other similar forts on either hand. 
Although verv massy structures, 
they are all completely ruinous, scarce- 
ly any of them remaining more com- 
plete than the one at Culswick. 


Biegraphical Account of 


Q* the 1$th of June 1805 this 
“ venerable ornament of British 
Literature closed his days at his a 
partmentsin Bro mpton-row, Kaights- 
bridie, He was born in Ireland, 
and descended from a very respect- 
able family in that country. He was 
sent very early in Life to the Col- 
lege of St. Omer’s, where he re- 
mained till his eighteenth year, and 
Was at the head of the Latin Class 
an excellent Latin Scho- 
well acquainted with 
Janenage, when he Tee 
native country. Soon 


bie 
return to Vecland Ne was 


sent into this country, and placed 
under the protection of a near rela- 
tion, a person high in the mercantile 
world. It was mtended by this rela- 
tion that Mr Murphy should engage 
in commercial pursuits, but Litera- 
ture and the Stage soon drew his at- 
tention, aad wholly absorbed his mind. 

He had a brother who went to the 
West Indies very won alter Mr 
Murphy came to England, and the 
latter became securiy to the amount 
of five hundred pounds for the for- 
mer, who unfortunately tell a vice 
tim to the climate, Just as he had the 
prospect of acquiring a considerable 
fortune. ‘The success of Mr Mar- 
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pliy’s ft t Tragedy, lhe Orphan of 
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pecuniary obligation above-mention 

the money imme- 
diately from the profits of the Play, 
with no other regret on the occasion 
than what arose from the loss of an 
brother. 


xcellent nt 
Mr Murphy’s mother lived to a 


very advanced age, and never was 
t a { i if and all ct ate 
on. Indeed he wever had fortitude 


efter hea death, to look any ict- 


ters Or papers belonging to her, as 


they would have reminded him too 
sensibly the le of sO a pas 
rent, as he often declared that she 
iad uniformly 

Mi Murphy w tempted to ven- 
ture, upon theatrical and 
made several attempts to a ae re res 
putation as an actor ; but though hy 
iW pla judjrement, he 
Wilt thi -splen did powers which 


are cssential to the 
fame andtortune in that arduou 
t life. 


swalk 

1? 
He Waloy however, wholiy 
of the brutal attack 
his talents as an Actor, which 


indeserving 


urchill directed against tim, chiet- 


v from motives of party preju lice. 
Ni hy answered the scurrilities 
OL that ¢ rerelic, and 
furtous Bard, in a very humourous 
Ode addressed to the Natads of 


Ditch, andina very spirited Po: 


entitled stulation, in which he 
modestly, but firmly, vindicated 


literary character against all the as. 
vults of his various opponents. {r 


Moaurphy, however, withdrew from 


the Stage, a ad employed Vimselt in 
le stuUuy of the Law: he made two 
itempts to become a Member of she 
‘comple, and of Gray's dan, but was 
rejected on the hberal plea that he 
had been upon the Stage. He 
1 more clevated sent ents in th 


bers of Lincoln’s Inu, and from 
admission to the 
1): Niu 


wh engaged his attention, that 


ce, however, 


acquisition ot 


the law was dens a secondary 
sideration. 
In the course of bins 
twenty pieces to the Sta 
Which were 


successtul, and several ot 
which will certainly retain an estal 
hished rank among what are called 
Stuck-picces of the Vheatre. It 
should have been observed that he 
first started into the Luitevary World 
with a series of Essavs aa the man. 
ner of the entitled 
Gray's Inn Journal, which displayed 
gteat observation and knowledge ot 
hte tor . young an author, as, accor- 
ding to he was but 


twenty-one, when as he used to sayy 


his own account 

hic had the Imp rdenece to write a2 

Paper during the time 

that Johnson was publishing his 

) . 

Rambler.” 


Pe rodica! 


At one period of his life Mr Mar. 
phy came forward as a political 
ter, though without putuung his 
has productio us. ‘Lhe “works 
lis kind which were well known to 
‘been the issue of his wel 


Tite e 7]: st, and The ? by whitc! 


all the virulence of party spirit. bic 


has sewn his taste and 
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Ver, OF LA: 


«cholar, t a Jatin 
Fane, and of Gray’s 


fle 


lebsated “Elegy, as well as other 
mired english Py CMs, al nc a 


ry 


terly translation of the works of ‘J 
cit 
Mr ; Murphy y hac 


Ww ith $e veral CONTCIN rat VW but 
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) 
though he never ruietly received 
he Was the lo prive 


onc. We cannot sum up his cha 


racter better than in the follow: 


Jesse [vote, pre } hit 


by Toucvilhy him, 


kind, whom he has 


sonie 


appointed his Ex 
ccutor, and to whem he has cntrustce 


his Manus ‘ript 


shabewe 
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Biceraphical Account of Fontana 


16% 
He lived in the closest friend. 
iy with the most polished authors 
1 reatest lawyers of his time 5 his 
of the Classics was pro- 
found ; his translations of the Roman 
historians enlarged his fame his dra- 
matic productions were inferior tu 
none of the time it Which he flourish. 
ed. The pen of the poet was parti- 


cularly adorned by the refined taste 
he critic. He was author of 
Daughter, all in the 
Wrong, the Way to Tie 
Orphan cf China, The Citizer:, and ma- 


ny other esteemed cramatic, produce 


Pisgrapkical clccount of 


Chevalier Felix Fontana, 
Director of the Royal Museum 
ot Florence, died in that city on the 
oth of March, at the age of about 
“6 years. He expired, to use a hap- 
py expression of his own rival, 
hroni, of Cis gory. He was seiz- 
ed about 27 days before with an a- 
poplexy, with which he fell down 
halt dead : the Due de Bonnelli, who 


Was passing 


at the time, ran to his 
‘This attack scarcely left 
him the mecessarv degree of recollec- 


tron tor setthng the disposal of his 


SISL ANC Le 


tects 10 favour of his parents, his 
‘riends, and domestics, ‘The physi- 
cal sciences have Jost, in the person of 
“ontana, a man who cultivated them 
with the greatest ardour. Italy m 
varticular regrets in him one of her 
oiuchtest ornaments. He had a won- 
Jertul talent at observation ; he pus- 
essed great vigour of conception, an 

common clearness of judgement, 
G @ perseverance even to obstinacy 
in whatever he undertook. Of this, 
the laborious and multiplied experi- 
ment > Which he mace on the potson 
Of the viper, furnish a strong proof, 
well as all those expetiments by 
W hich be has thrown additional light 
Yarious parts of animal @tonomy. 
he cabinet of Florence owes to his 


age, yw ich Was omy 


at) 


413 
tions. “he moderation of his ambi- 
tion,and the modesty of lis nature, in- 
clined his geatus to court the retire- 
ment of his study in pycterence to the 
pursuits of an active lite. As aman 
of high talents and a warm heart, he 
lived hoooured; and, as avery de- 
vout Christian, he was long resigned 
to the will of his Creator. Tn these 
words he was often heard to repeat 


) 
from Pope,” 


* jtalftaucht by reason, half by mere 
Cav, 
‘Yo welcome death and calm'y ps 


ANA, the celirated Naturalist. 


roused the neve by dithculties aed 
obstacles, the vast collection, the on- 
ly one of the kind in Europe, of nio- 
dels in wax of every sort, executed 
iader his must assiduous direction. 
"Lo lim also it iIsindebted for two 
statucs in wood, which may be de- 
composed. ‘Che one could not be 
fished durivg his infetime, and per- 
haps never will after lus death. One 
is astonished in learning that it ts al- 
ready composed of six thousand dif- 
ferent: pieces of wood, designed to 
shew the whole system, the entratls 
and membranes of the human bedy. 
These labours, though asziduously 
pursued, still him time to culti- 
vate the other branches of physical 
science, upon which he has published 
works in Italian and French. His 
language was clequent and perspici- 
ous, a quality which he shared wit! 
his celebrated brother Gregoire lon- 
tana. He has deft tis friends and 


the tearned a regret 2t its death, c- 
gual to the high reputation whien 


acquired with his cotemporarics, a 
will acquire with posterity, His 
seqines have been ceicbrated with 
great sulemmity im his 3 das 
body was opened in the presence of 
the most celebrated protessors 3 his 
remains have been Cepositcd in a 
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HE SaTuean will be 
quadrature with th in about 
ut { ¢ 


) 
aad latuude 2°.-29'..g6" North. His 


$Outia, 


bb jday, July 3d. 

Phe fact satelhte ot Jupiter wil 
fiom behiod his shadow at 3 
misutes aud g seconds after eleven 
o’cloeK in the morning. 

Friday, July 5th. 
tg o*clock in 


the all the satehiites of fupie 
ter are Stiuatedon the eastern side of 
his disc, and are placed uncommonly 
pear OTT Lis nearest, 


end the tourth farthest from the pla- 


with e a star of tue 


$-§ Mayoitude, situated in the hough 
of the Lion; im longitude §°%..15°.. 


ago” 
Vhe latitude of Mars being 


Ninules, the nearest approach re) 


san’ 
we g th daituce 


t 
then s will be and 
he planet wil pass to the south of 
the star. 

Tucsday, Jak oth. 


Phe Grorcits Stpus will be in 


} 
ites North. Its de- 
» 


of Galileo and Vivianis of Micuacl 
Ange! and MM achiavel, One 
tos exceutors M. Pietre Forioni, 
celcbraticd mathematician, will exert 
all his care and zeal, to make know 
to the spublie of letters the pree- 
lett by this celcbra- 
icd physician. 


Os Mant 


a Or July 1805. 


time of its southing 5"..2§ 


evening. 
Thursday, July titi. 
Viersre Ecrirse or Moon. 
The Eclipse will commence at. 
minutes and 42 seconds after six 
o’clock in the -evening, when the 
Moon is below the horizon, ‘The 
Moon will rise eclipsed about 55 mi- 
nutes after 7 o'clock. ‘Potal dark. 
ness will commence at 41 seconds af- 
ter S o'clock. ‘The Middle of the 
Eclipse will happen, or the Moon 
will have transiied one half of the 
Earth’s shadow at 46 minutes alter 
S o’clock. Ecliptic conjune- 
tion will take place at 48 minutes 
d 41 seconds after o'clock. ‘To- 
tal darkness will end at go minutcs 
and 41 seconds after g o'clock ; and 
Moon will be quite iree trom the 
arth’s shadow, or the Eclipse will 
end, at 13 minutes and 4I seconds at- 
ter 15 o'clock im the evening. The 
Cigits eclipsed are 16°..26' on the 
North pare of the Earth’s shadow. 
About the Middle of this Melipse the 
Moon will be Cape St 
Vincent in the Island Madagas- 
car, having of datse 
tude, and 44 degiees of Last longi- 
tude, The K.clipse therefore wrk 
be visible to the inhabitants of :\in- 
ca, and the Westera ki: 
america. 
Friday, 
About a G Pust ial 
the evens l 


in the 


“dems ot 


litesof Jupiter will be in Function 
the Li ern side of his disc. 
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j x et will be in con. 
i ire with the atau? mi- 
fes aft o'clock tie evening, 
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Proeress f Mam Se Noe, tHe £3 sil 4 


gecond and fourth are placed on the 
same side 3 the fourth beng nearest, 
and the second farthest tren the pla- 
net. 

Sunday wath. 

The planet Mercury will arrive at 
his superior conjunction W ith the 
sun, about 47 “ininutes after 12 
g clock neon. 

Friday, July 19¢h. 

About § minutes and 2¢ secon 
after g o'clock in the evening, the 
purd satellite of Jupiter will emerge 
from behind his shedow ;—aad a- 
bout 10 minutes afterwards, nameiy 
at 19 minutes and 56 seconds after 
9 o'clock, the Jvurth satellite of Ju- 
piter will also emerge from his sha- 
dow. 


1 


Saturday, Fuly 20th. 

The Planet Mars will be in con- 
juaction with & Virginis, a star of the 
3 magnitude, situated in the Vir- 
gin’e Southern wing, w longitude 
The latitude of 
Mars being then 35 minutes North, 
andthat of 8 Vérginis 41'..35", the 
distance of their centers at the time 
of conjunction will be 6°..35”, and 
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tire Wass TO tiie 


The 


dal 
at a$ nunutes alter g aa the 


Sun wisl cuter tii 


morning. 
Wednesday, July 24th. 

The Planet Juetrer wall be sta- 
tionary in lonpitnde 
and Jatitade 46 minutes North, He 
souths at 7? .a2! in the evening. 


2670. 


~ 


y 
The Sun wall be eclipsed invisible 

inthis conatew. The conjunction 

happens at S minutes 

in the morning. ‘Vhe datrtude of the 

then 


aiter @& o’cleck 


Sun and Mvon ts 
ri’ andthe Moon’s Jatnude 
gC south. 
Wednesday, 

About 16 minuics after o'clock 
the eventay, albihe satellites ot 
piter will be situaicd on the We 
ern cide of his disc, mthe same ord: 
as they lie m= the system, the mst | 
being nearest and the fourth farthest 
from the plan: 

Alurraypeld, DB 

June 


of the Progress of Mawuracturss, ata 
the Fine Arts. 


N our memoirs for Match last. we 

laid before our readers the ele- 
ments of the orbit of the new planet 
Juno, as deduced from the observa. 
tions of Burckhardt. Tt appears, 
however, from nore accurate obser- 
Vations, that the period of Juno ts 
yerrs; the inclination of her. or- 
21°45 her eccentricity £ of the 
§ her mean distance thrice 
_— of the earth, or nearly, 309 mil- 
1028 of miles, which is somewhat 
reater than the distance of Ceres; 
appears like a star of the 

tagnitude. Juno will he see 
46:2 oa the rst of October, in Jone 
Sitoge 4°..28°..22', and latitude 6°. 
Posoutn. She is situated between 


tcllations Leo and the Sextas 
about seven degrees soutn of 
or Leos, a star of the frst mag- 
nitude, in the Lion’. heart. 

‘atcring hemp m 


New pres i 
two vours tire’, wil. 
qualtty, have been 


of Amiens, and published by 


out ie 


erder oft the minister OF the interior. 
A guantity of soap, equal te 
& we ot thre hems 
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heated to the te ‘ratuie of fron 
to ct Re ir, or 209 
Wien the ten 2 13 
mersed in the fiid, the vessel 1s 
Sed, tne ire ana ut- 
ter continuing in a@ state of macere- 
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Ken out and covered wath a layer of of 200 feet. 
« to cool vradualhy with. A new Vrometer, capavile of 
owe their cay Gicating® Lie degrecs Of heat in 2 
t ait on a flour, the ba: Nace, has been invented by ( 
pushed to the top of the stem, and Scximor of Yassain Moldavia. 
v roller passed several times consists merely of atmosphe: air 
ever them, moder to crush them, freed from moisture bv caus 
d,wh wellected vessel with a round buib and a cy- 
l Phe wel ay of the hemp stalk. he bulb as p 
‘ 4 if ot t ic Wa I 1h} the at \ ana 
503 a itor o parcel > municates with a vessel of water i 
meen oul ob the ve SCVCTAL cluding a thermometer and Cragua. 
ners may be steeped, one ater ano- ted tube. A farther account of 1 
prs 4 1 it at A 1 ‘ \\ | may he seen Ni 
‘ ) 
) ntity of ap water fourt il, No. 42. 141. 
} to wiat \ . at Ca A nc Casv. and ical Mice 
\ } } 1 
| STEN been diss Asitis too long fori 
‘ANDREW LHOMSON, sertion here, we must reler t 
et Banchory, near Aberdeen. The er to the Philosophical Mayazin:, 


cits rolled cut to about the thick- No. S4. p. 352. 
Ot a sullling ¢ i015 then ¢ riled up MM. bior, Oi thie National Pet 
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e of France, has endeavoured to 
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tom oof which as covered with shew that the electric spark 1s me 
black oxide of manganese. The silver hamical effect, arising trons 
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light disengaged by the com 
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oxide, and the space between the coils 
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was afterwards covercd withthe same t 
pression of the air during the paca 
clectric fluid. new a 
was oxided. confirmed, by the follow: 


contents were removeg into derations: Wh rever the ta- 
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‘ it im Arce i and heat COl stants 


andattorthe glass was brought) ‘“Phisisevident from the flash whi 


| ot owas sultered appears in the ball of an air-gun, ai 
foctiv pure at the bottom when the densed air. Berthollet ! 
dle was broken. The same pro-  shewn, in his Statigue t 


anawers conway wall for punty-  clectricty traversing Bodies, pt 
c duces in their molecula areal cor 


letter from Licutenant VAN pression, at thierclore fouows, 
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My Lorp ta Accompt deav to ALEX Woon, Cock, Burgis in 


Evin BRUGH. J 
[This remnant of antiquity will, we think, appear curious to our readers as ; 4 
giving a view both of the manner ot hving, and of the prices which dif- ih h 
f-rent articles bore at the time, the latter, of course, are in Scots money ] | 
lunij 12. Imprimis for ane pair of chikins . + CO 12 0 

Item to breakfast six cherts and six nears. CO 10 4 

13. [tem to diner ane dish of broth and ane lambkg . 9 12 O 1% 
Item for ane dish of whytines * 08 if 

Item tor ane pair of chikines 09 412 0 

rg. Item at breakfast for ane dish of collops + 00 6 


Item to diner two dish of broth and ane dish of why- 


— 


Item for ane lambleg . « © OF 10 
Item for ave dish of whytines 6 8 O | 
Item at super ane dish of milk and bread + 8 O 
Item for ane pair of chikins 
15. Item to diner two dish of broth . 4 © 
Item for ane dish of whytines » «© ©8 10 
Item for ane pairofchikins + « OO 42 0 
ltem at super ane dish of milk and bread CO 8 © 
16. Item at dinertwodish of broth . - . 2. + 4 O 
Item for ane cost of muton. © CO QO 
Item for ane showlder of muton . . . + OL 4 
Item for ane pair ofchikins . . « + OF 4 9 
Item for collops to breakfast CO 4 O 
97. Item for ane dish of broth and ane bakribs of muton 00 10 0 h 
Item forane showlder muton . «© © OF O O 
Item for ane pair of chikins =. CO 12 90 
Item at super for and bread CO 8 
18. Item for ane dish of broth and ane bakribs of mutton 00 10 O ‘2 
Item for ane showlder of muton . «© + OF O 
item at super ane dish of milk and bread OO 
Item for ane pair ofchikins . . . + + 12 
19. Item for ane dish of milk and bread + 8 
Item for ane pair of chikins & 
Item forchallmber . . + 19 8 0 
Summa 31 15 4 
Item thair isdew to Helen Purvess per acoumpt 12  § 8 
Tottallis $4: 2% 
Wood grantes me to have recaved this above writin acomy:. witness 
land at Edhr, the 21. of Junij 1672. ALEXANDER Woop. 
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On 


this seemingly unimport- 
ant subject, a great deal of cu- 
even useful information, 
may be extracted, by attending to 
th ciucumstances peculiar to the 
Qificrent classes into which these 
miiks of fomrly distinction are na- 
turaily divided. 

Theo, whenever we find surnames 
of which the etymology 1s either 
obscure, of foreign extraction, or 
altogether unknown, the origin of 
sucii familics may very safely be 
ascribed to the ages of antiquity, 
to the Norman conguest, or to one 
or other ot the different influx of 
forersners that have so frequently, 
either 1a a triendly, orin a hostile 
manner, come into this country. 

In proof of this, 11 may be re 
marked, that the greater part of 
the ancient nobilty and gentry are 
thus derived. Such as the surnames 
of Allen, Agnew, Agar, Bruce, Bur 
nett, Bertie. Courtenay, Camptxll, 
Cumin; Douzias, Drummond, Dil- 
fon; Elhot, skine, Foulis, 
Forbes, Fraser; Gordon, 
Howard, Herbert, Hope 
Irwin, Jervis; Kerr, Keith, 
Kennedy; Leslev, Lambert, Lutte- 


rel; M cntague, Mordaunt, Mait- 
Band; Napter, Noel, Nevis Ogle. 
Osilvic, Osborne; Percy, 
Pi ogle; Quinn, Row'ey, Ramsay, 
Russ l, ocy Sinclair, Spen- 
labor, Tallemac Thurlow ; 
Wiontwerth, Wynne, Wallace: 
fiers, Vane, Verney; Yonve, Yel- 
verton, &>. 


There 1s also another class of sur. 
frames that in general denotes preat 
antiquity. and of which a considera 
ble part of the nobly and gentry 


Consist, viz. snch as are derived from 
the names of 


Pires, given 
mame tothem. the following may 
be stated as cxan iples among many ; 


Arundel, Arbuthnot, Abercrombie; 


or 


Berkeley, Barrington, Borthwick, 
Coventry, Crawford, Cathcart; Dun 
dass; Elphinstone ; Fallarton , Grant, 
Hanulton; Innes, Jobnstone; Liv- 
ingstone ; Menzies, Mont. 
gomeric 3 Netterville; Purves; 
del, Ross; Somerset, 
York. This mark of antiquity is, 
however, not so unequivocal as the 
first; for although many ancient fa- 
as above, tiave their surnames 
from particular places, which either 
were or still are i their possession, 
yet all that are so designed are not 
ancient. For at is by no means un- 
common for new families to ¢ 
lands by ther own name, and many 
have their surnames from towns aud 
couities who never had any property 
there. 

A very considerable proportion of 
all ranks 1s denominated from what is 
properly called the Srr-name, whicu 
1s taken from the name of the father 
or most honourable progenitor of tue 
tribe ; and when this is expressed tn 
the ancient language of the country, 
N19 a pretty sure imdication of re- 
mote antiquity. In England, this 
ancient Sirname is expressed in the 
old Norman dialect by Fitz, meaning 
ason; in Scotland by Alac, a so 
also ; and in Ireland, by QO, a grand 
son; all prefixed to the proper name 
of the progenitor. Of the first 
attained to 


it 


following families have 
the Peerage; Fitzwalter, 

Pitzherbert, F (2) Fitz 
gibbon, Fitzpatrick, Fitzmaurice, 
and Fitzroy, (2), but thie last 1s 1a 
ther the mark of descent than of an- 
tiquity, being the illegitimate 
of Charles OF the Sir 
name by Mac. the following have 
attared to the Peerayre ; Macdonale, 
Macdonnel, Mackenzie, (2) Mac- 
kay, Maceill, Maclellan, 
aud Macartney ; and by O, 1 like 
manner in the Peeraye , Brien, 
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O'Neil, O'Callaghan, and O’ Hara. 
In Wales ap originally prefixed to 
the name of the tather had the same 
import, as ap Rice, ap-Howel, ap- 
Evon, the son of Rice—of Howel— 
ot Evon The two first were soon 
contracted to Price and Powel, and 
still indicate antiquity, but the more 
common practice of expressing the 
Sirname plainly, Evans, Edwards, 
Johus, or Williams, is a modern de- 
vice which tends to confound ancient 
families with the commonalty of that 
country, who change the Sirname 
every generation, by adding for their 
own Sirname the genetive S to the 
proper name of their immediate pro- 
gentor. William, the son of 
John Edwards, will call himself 
William Johnes, or Jones, and his 
own son Edward, willin bke manner 
call himself Edward Williams, so 
that were this practice general, all 
family distinction, so far as depends 
upon Sirname, would be involved in 
utter confusion *, 

That branch of Sirname that ts 
formed by adding som in plain Eng- 
lish to the proper name of the proge- 
nitor, is like the English language 
itseli, more modern, and besides, that 
there are fewer of the nobility of this 
denomination, their elewation to the 
Peerage is but of recent date; the 
ost anctent at present on the list 
being Watson Lord Sondes ; created 
Such ouly 45 years ago, since which 


there has been only eight more of 
this class added, viz. Robinson, (2) 
Leeson, Dawson, Acheson, Jenkin- 
son, Nelson, and Hutchinson. Saunr- 
derson Earl of Scarsborrough is no 
proper exception to this, that being 
@nly an assumed name at no remote 
period, the original name being Lum- 
fey, which is indeed a name of 
great antiquity ®. {here was indeed 
a Robertson, now changed to Collier, 
Earl of Portmore, of pretty ancient 
date; but that name itself is perhaps 
among the most ancient of this class, 
its chief having possessed under that 
name his present lands in Athol for 
more than 409 years. 

Of proper names, almost every 
one may be adduced as surnamese 
The following are in the peerage, 
but, except the first, of no great 
antiquity: Peter, Alexander, Dun- 
can, and Mathew. 

Tne surnames derived from the 
diminutives of proper names, such as 
Dick, Thom, Jamie, Will, Wart, 
Rob, Sim, Saunders, Pate, with 
their own progeny of Dickson, 
Thomson, Jamieson, &c. must all 
have spruny originally from the lower 
orders, if not from illegitimacy ; as 
1s most probably the case with all 
surnames derived trom the names of 
women, such as Alison, Mollison, 
Nelson, Beatson, and Christieson, as 
wellas Christie, or rather Chirstie 
itself, that being the usual appelias 

tion 


Not unsimilar to this is the practice in the Imperial Family of Russia, where 
ech Idren take the name of their own father as a Sirname: Ex. Peter Alexowitz. 


Petrowitz, Alexander Paulowitz. They have even a feminine declers. on 
Instead of owits Ex. Elisabeth Iwanowna, Ann Paulowna, &c. But here 
‘ere ts No danger of confusion, the family being too dignifed to admit of doubt 


a5 to lineage, 


RL: is re ated, that when our sagacious monarch James VI. was on his journey 


“') to London to 1 
umiley casi 


ly, Cy 


ake possession of the English crown, he lodged one night at 


*, Uctween Newcastle and Durham. That the chapiain of the 
neucting the Royal visitor through the gallery of femiiy portraits, took 

ees ro expatiate on the vast antiquity of his patrons ancestors, tracing them 


al 
aM aimost en 
end 


see jiess genealogy. Huis Majesty, who foresaw where this was 
» 49¢ Unwilling to be longer detained on the subject, cut him short at once 
Stop, stop, man, 1 never kend before that Adam's surname was Lumley?” 
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tion of Christian, which, in Scotland, 
i384 Woman’s name. 

I: would be an endless task to 
trace the origin of every surname, 
nor isit here meant to be attempted; 
but still a few observations more 
may be indulged, particularly on such 
as have attained in this country to 
celebrity. 

Thus we may observe, that offic: 
al station and rank have given rise 
to many dignified families that stall 
continue im power and affluence, al. 
though the station or rank that their 
ancestors held has long since ceased 
to be enjoyed, such as Sruar, 
rischal, Constable, Butler, King, 
Dean, Monk, Knight, Falconer, For- 
rester, Bishop. Archdeacon, Treasu- 
rer, Chamberlaine, &c. There are 
now about twenty of the prime No- 
bility of these surnames exclusive of 
the toor last, which have not yet at- 
tained to that honour. 

Some surnames again denote the 
nation or people from whence the fa 
milies are derived, as Scott, Flem- 
ing, French, (which have all attain- 
ed tothe Peerage) Inghs, and Welch. 
Nob ody has however vet thought of 
Costinguishing themselves by the name 
of Irish, yet Ireland is ner uncom 
mon asa surname, as also England, 
Scotland. Wales, France, and Hol- 
land. Almost every town and coun- 
try indeed has riven rise to a surname. 

The Cardjnal points South, East, 
North, West, are all surnames, of 
which the two last are in the Peer- 
aye. 

Parts of the body have been as- 
umed as surnames, as Foot, Hand, 
Head, Heart. Beard. Belly, 
Shank, Leg, of which last there are 
two famihes in the Peerage ; and of 
dress and armour, such as Sword, 
Spear, Shield, Buckle, Greaves or 
Graves, Hood, Cuff. Of the three 
Jast surnames there are five peers of 
the realm. 


The colours form a numerous and - 


Draliant class, as Green, Red, Black, 


Blue, Brown, of which name ther 
are several in the Peerage; White 
lately raised to it, and Grey which 
has been for ages on the hist of nob:- 
lity, and had once wigh secured the 
crown, 

«rom animals a numerous race are 
surnamed, and of high = dignity. 
Guelph, the German for wolf, 1s the 
surname of the illustrious house ot 
Brunswick, and of course of the Roy- 
al Family of Great Britain; and in 
the list of the peerage are the fol- 
lowing, Lyon, Griffin, Wolf, Fox, 
Lamb, Hare, Hawk, Coote, Cocks, 
and Finch. 

There are remarkably few sur- 
names taken from the sea, notwithe 
standing our intimate connection with 
it. Shore, lately advanced to the 
Peerage, seems the only one of res. 
pectability : for of the few others 
in use, such as Herring, Haddock, 
Crab, Whale, and Hulk, they seem 
rather to have been imposed as nick- 
names, than assumed as surnames ot 
distinction. 

A considerable number of surnames 
are derived from the Gaelic, such as 
Roy, Ard; Bane, Woite; Ogg, 
Young; More, Great; Begg, Lit- 
tle; none of them have however at- 
tained to much distinction, except 
Duf Carl Fife, and of the same im- 
port Dove and Dow, all of which 
signity Black. 

There are several surnames derived 
from personal qualtfications or cit- 
cumstances, such as Smart, Sharp, 
Jolly, Fair, Short, Small, Strong, 
Little, and even some from personal 
reproach or deformity ; as Waddle, 
Croookshanks, Bastard, ‘Tiollope, 
&c. which in some of the cases may 
have been assumed by, and in others 
imposed on, the parties, of which 
the wonder is, how their descendants 
do not contrive to alter them, which 
is often done in other cases, where 
nothing opprobrious attaclies from 
the name. There can be po doubt 
also, that many surgames are cor 
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rupted undesignedly in the hands of 
illiterate people, of which perhaps 
there caunot be shown a stronger in- 
stance of than in the surnames Death 
and Devil, from De Ath, De Ville. 

But the most numerous of all the 
classes of surnames, is that which 
has arisen from trade and occupation, 
there being very few handicrafts 
that has not given surname to partie 
cular families ; and even these must 
be of considerable antiquity, as the 
different employments of men would 
be an obvious distinction at the first 
assumption of surnames among the 
great body of the people which iv is be 
heved took placein this country about 
the end of the 13th or beginning of the 
igth century But as in these rude 
ages the path to honour weuld 1are- 
ly lie in the way of rustics and 
mechanics, it would be long betore 
many families of this class could 
attain to tank or distinction, and ia 
fact there are few or none thus de- 
rived that lay claim to much renown, 
tll within these 150 or 200 years ; 
although in the present day the num- 
ber, even in the higher ranks, thus 
descended. is very considerable, and 
even among them some are named 
fiom professions which one would 
scarce expect that almost any family 
could have chosen to be distinguish. 
ec. Thus Colher and Salter, which 
were originally professions held in 
gicat disrepute (so much so as to 
be conducted only with bondmen) 
are now the names of very respect- 
able families ; as well as Dempster, 
which was onginaily the public exe- 
Cutuhoner, 

Tie tullowing surnames from this 
Plebeian on are now enrolled in 
the class of nobility: Traylor, Col- 
hier, Cooper, Carpenter, 
Ryder, Smith, Litster, and Gardiner 


42t 
or Gardner, consisting of the families 
of one Marquis, six Earls, two Vis- 
counts and four Barons. 

On the whole, it is a most grati- 
fying reflection, that, as on the one 
hand such a numerous race of dig. 
nified nobility and opulent gentry 
can be traced back to almost the most 
remote period of our authentic histo- 
ry, which shews that the neble and 
exalted virtues which first brought 
them into distinction have continued 
to influence and animate their pos- 
terity so asto bring them down to the 
preseat cay with their fortunes and 
hooours unimpaired so, on the o- 
ther hand, from the encouraging, and 
mild influence of British laws and 
manners, the temple of honour is 
not restricted to the ancient aristo- 
cracy (asin many othcr countries i 
Europe) but is open to the brave and 
the ingenious in every department of 
life. 

It may be proper to remark, that 
similarity of surname in those classes 
derived trom the diminutive of pro- 
per names aid trom trade and occu- 
pauion, affords no ground to conclude 
a relationship between the parties, a3 
multitudes totally unconnected with 
one another would chuse or have in- 
posed upon them some surname 
ginally. Yor the same reason such 
surnames as are Cerived trom the di- 
minutives of proper names may have 
no affinity whatever with the proper 
name itself there is no affni- 
ty between the surnames Jackson aud 
Johnson ; Dickson and Richardson ; 
Wilson and Williamson; nor between 
Robinson and Robertsun, althouyh 
these two last are trequently, bie 
very improperly, taken the one for 
the other. The arms of the respec. 
tive names are completely different. 


G. 


Ceremonial of Reception of Stain going as Ambassador to Paris 
in 1715. 


M* Lory Sratr arrived at Paris 
the 26th of January 1715, 


N.S and went to Versailles the 
‘Tuesdav following, where he visited 
Moensieus 
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flonsieur de ‘Lorey ; and beimg by 
Bhai gutreduced to the 
celavercd to tis Most Chris. 
bias oly a leticr trom the 
an ters of a creaential, 
but 
charactc: 


wivingy tus Lordstop no other 
than thacet Gentleman of 
she Bod-chamber, and Privy Coun. 
ecblor. 
After the cenath of Louis the 
XiVth, my Lord had a lecter in 
the same torm sent him fiom 
lend, which his Lordship delivered 
to Louis the AVth, aud remained at 
the Court of Fiance without taking 
other character than that ot 
uister trom the Court of Gieat Brie 
tuin, tull the month of August 17 17- 
Tih of that month his dord- 
shup bad lus tiiot private audience of 
the Most Christian King as Ambas- 


i 
a 


sador fiom the King 
of Gicat Batam, aud next day sent 
the Ambassadors and 
Ministers wath his arzaval at 
Paris, as 1s usual. 
bor some months before his Lord- 
ship had his audience as Ambassador, 
he did not go to the King’s Court, 
because, after having been in use to 


IO quaint 


enter wath his coach at the ereat 
aate of the King’s Court ot the 
d.ouvtc, the Swiss, one day, by or- 
der ot the Marechal de \V leroy, the 
governor, retused to let his 
Lordsh: My Loid 


i 
Amed Of that usage as in- 


On yp > enter. 
had he} 


us to the of the British 
Peetage, who, he insisted, should 
havc the same hong Urs paid them at 
the Court ot France as the Grandees 
a! Opain and the Peers ot biance, as 
tothe entry of the Lousre, and other 
Csstinctions and 


to 


to 


was allowed 
to enter directly at the preat 


wit wis Ceaciics 


grate 
»come about by the 
the Princes, and to 
there till he had delivered hi 
crecentials to the King, as other 
Awmbossadcrs wath theirs: but 


have his coache 
little Couit of 
stay 
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my Lord stli refused to submit te 
that, and the expedient teund to re. 
move that difficulty was, that my 
Lord should deliver his credentials 
hrst to the Duke of Orleans, Re. 
geat, and so be reputed Ambassad or, 
and have the entry of the Louvre, 
&c. which lis Lordship did; and go. 
ng to bus audience, entered with tus 
coaches at the great gate, tollowed 
by those ot the Earl of Essex and 

my Lord Lempster. 
there were affairs of very creat 
importance in agitation at the Court 
of France at that time, which did 
not come toa perfect conclusion til! 
the end of the month of December 
1718, and, till that time, gave my 
Lord no time to order the necessary 
preparat.ons for his public entry. 
His Lordship fixed at last the 5th 
of February 1719, N.S. for the day 
ofhis pubhe entry 3 which Mr Craw. 
furd, the Secretary to the embassy, 
communicated to de Sarmectot, 
introductor of the Ambassadors, 
‘Tuesday the 24th of January, at the 
Recents Court at the Palais Royal, 
and desired him to advertize the pro- 
per officers who were to order the 
fitting up of the Hotel des Ambassa- 
deurs for my Lord’s ‘eception, 
which was to be ina new manner, 
not practised for many years before. 
The Extraordinary Ambassadors 
formerly, while they lodged the three 
days atthe Hotel des Ambassadcurs, 
had only a present from the King of 
a certain quantity of bread, wine, 
meat, and fowl, which they were ob- 
lived to have dressed by their own 
officers, and to use their own plate 
and linen; which was very trouble- 
some and expensive to the Ambass’- 
dors, who were obliged to furnish the 
deserts themselves, and a great many 
other things. It was therefore upon 
this occeston proposed to M. le Duc, 
lately made Great Master of the 
King’s household, to change that 
mean way of entertaining the Extra- 
erdiazry Ambassadors, and to 
the 
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the jrentertaiument to be entirely at 
King’s expence, and by his offi. 
plate, Xe. 
he good understanding happily 
established betwixt the two nations, 
sud the personal esteem which my 
Juord Stair had acquired at the court 
ot France, made the proposal easily 
uz! reed to. Inconsequence of which, 
Suinetot desned Mr Crawturd 
co let him have a note of the people 
that Lord desired to have lody- 
ings for at the Hotel des Ambassa- 
ies, and of the tables and number 
of covers that lus Lordship wanted 
curing the three days cutcitainment. 
Mr Crawfurd, after having received 
his Excellency’s directions, there- 
upon gave M. de Sainctot the fol- 
lowing stutes: 


ici: 


Ledgings atthe Hoter des AMBASSA- 
DEURS. 


For his Excellency, 
A Secretary, 
2 Valets de Chambres, 
2 Pages, and 
6 Footmen. 

My Lord made the demand very 
Moccrate im this point, because it 
Was represented to his Fixccllency, 
that by this new manner of entertain- 

g him they were obliged to lodge 
at ae Hotel des Ambassadeurs a 
Bicat humber of the King? s officers 
ot different sorts, to take care of the 
plate of the crown, and other thin; YS, 
which were brought thither for the 
rtainment. There was brought the 
value of 60,000 livres of plate. 
Tasces, 


2 tables ot COVETS each, equally 


crved, at the same time. 
2 for the Gentlemen 
1 the Pages, of 20 covers each. 
er tal bs fort the Maitres d’Ho- 


} 
my Lord’s ether officers, 


22 covers each. 
Yuesday the 3tst of January, two 


ays bctore the mess sages were to be 
‘tothe Princes eed Princesses of 


] 


er 
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the blood, and to the Ambassadors 
and Envoys, Mr Crawturd tola M. 
de Simctat, atthe Duke of Orleans’s 
court at the Palais Royal, that my 
Juord Scan had an inteation to senda 
compliment and message to the Duke 
de Charters fer bis cones since, by 
the arrest of the council, registered 
in the Parliament of Paris, dispen- 
sing with his nonage, he had taken 
place in the counei of Regency, and 
had a votce, and that his Execliency 
wanted to know if it would be agree- 
able to the Duke of Orleans. Upon 
which M ce Sainctot made the pre- 
posal to his Royal Highness, who re- 
ceived it very graciously, and said he 
was very glad to have his son begin 
the rank of visiting with my Lord 
Stair; but that he was att: aid there 
would be a difhcultyv in the reception, 
and conductung, since the Due de 
Chartres had no house of Ins own; 
for being only lodged with his fa. 
thor, he could not come farther than 
the door of his own apartment, to do 
the honours, nether at the 
nor the condue ting of the 


reception 
Ambassa- 
dors; but would be oblived to stop 
aia as other Princes of the blood 
do when they lodge in the 
house. Mr Crawturd told my Lord 
the answer that M cde Satnetot kad 
given him. Excellency said, 
that his own private opinion WAS, 
that at this conjuncture he ought 
not tomake any difficulty with the 
Duke de Chartres; but that not be- 
ing willing ta take upon him the de- 
cision of a port of that kind, he 
would write to England, to have or- 
Gers about it before the time of visit- 
Ing came, and in the mean time send 
his compliment, and cesire the Duke 
de Chartres to end lis coach. 

Thursday the 2¢ of Pehruary the 
messages were sent to the Princes 
and Princesses of the blood, and to 
the Ambassadors of the powers iu 
friendship with our court. 

Major Gardner, his Excelleney’s 
first Gentleman of the Horses, c carried 
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the message to the Woke oi Ch 
Palar Roval ; le Due, 
and to Mademe la Duchesse, who 
were lodycd at the M. du 
G nes and AL. du Vernet two « th. 
eers in the army in his Lerdship’s 
to the 
of the 


erires 


at thre and 


blood, to the Ambassa » that 
du Vernet, one of 
hose Gentlemen, carned the messa- 


he mes- 
gage was not ‘ying Excellency’ § 


t 
tiie nvovs next d \ 


arrive at Poris, aud that he was 
to’ make tis public entry, Sun- 


dav next, the goth, and desiring them 
to co him the honour to send their 
conchesto Phat the rondesvous 
Raqrette 

of Rambou 
Protestant 


erly rin 


from 
Ambassadors 
thie 
having been lately hired 
fron the proprictor, and turned into 
a manufactory, mv Lord was obliged 
to cet anorder fromthe Regent. or- 
der Le M. de Novers, to whom the 


whence. the 
ve forn 


cofla Raquette belonged, to let 
™ Lord have the use of it for some 
dave, m ord-r to make his entry 


Saturday the 4th. 


mv Lerd sent 
ii t! grey th men Paris 
we} to come to his house, to in. 


them to come and. breakfast 
with lum next morning, the day of 


5 the o'clock 
ay e ctu, about 16 CIOCR 


ge the t Hunting 
th, tlen en, who 
Fert tueir coa the entry, came 


to wat vpoa my Lord, and break‘ast 
him. “Phere were Mr Hamuil- 
ton mv Lord Bethaven’s eldest son, 
blol r Gace, Mr Allen, Mr 
colt, Colonel Doug!asa, 
lian 1 Sr Dav'd Hamilton's 
ne Mr Sciles, Mr Hynd, and Mr 
i wes. ut 123 o’clock, my Lord 


orm own } 


‘ | 


ch ot the Duke de Lausun’s. 
withmy Lord Huntington and Mr 


march ot 
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Hamilton. The other centlemer 

followed his Excellency, most pa: ly 
in hired coaches, they nt 


their equipages before R que 
My Lord arrived there about - 


hour after 12, where hes 
received the compli nents trom the 


Princes and Princess:s of the blood, 
by ther Ecuyers, «ho were sent 
with their coaches. ind from the 
Ambassadors end E voys. Those 
who came with the co ophiment were 


introduced by M. ile Merlin, thre aid 
or subintroductor of the Ambassa- 
dors, and presented to his txcel- 
Jency by one of his wr 

His E xeclleney the con 
piments in the of the 
lower apartment, advancing three or 
four pas from the place wane his 
Excelicvey stood, to receive them, 
and conducting them without the 
door of the chamber. The Ambas- 
sador’s Ecuyers, whom they send, re- 
turn immediately with their coaches, 
to prevent disputes about the rank 
whoch might happen betwixt them at 
these occasions. About half an bour 
2tter one, the Marechall d’Estrees 
and the Chevalier de Sainctdt, came 
with the King’s coach to conduct my 
Lord to the Hotel des Ambassadcurs 
Extraordres. My Lord received 
the Marechall at the entry of the ves- 
tibule, as he came out of the King’s 
coach, and gave him the hand and 
the chair, my Lord being supposed 
to be in his own house. The march 
begun a little befere two, in the fol- 
lowing order :— 


The Marcu. 


The Introductor’s coach opened 
the march, after it the M irechall 
Q’Estrées Swiss, two of his Ecuyers 
ad four pages a-horseback before the 
Maréchall’s coach, which, with the 
Introductor’s are sup iosed ta 
be, as they call! it, fers du rang. At 
the distance of 29 or 3° pas tollow- 
ed my Lord Ambassador's under- 
Ecuyer a-horseback, at the head of 

30 


Inner room 
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46 tootmen; when one of the king’s 
mnessen ges g-horseback, six led 
horses ded by six grooms a-horse- 
next followed 12 gentlemen 
horseback, all cloathed with fine 
rey cloth, richly laced with silver, 
cod the furniture of their borses all 
alike, and very rich and fine, the 
cloth of the colour of my Lord’s h- 
very: then followed my ord’s 
centleman of horse at the head of 12 
pages a-horseback ; then the King’s 
coach, in which were my Lord Am- 
hassador on the Marechal’s nght 
hand, my Lord Huatington oppo- 
siteto the Maréchal, and M. de 
Sainctot. opposite to my Lord. 
Jn Madame de Berry’s coach, which 
followed the King’s, were Mr Ha- 
milton Belhaven, Mr Holt, Col. 
Douglass, and Mr Crawfurd. The 
other gentlemen followed in Ma- 
dame’s, the Duke and Dutchess of 
Orleans’s coaches, and in those of 
the other Princes of the blood. <At- 
the Count de Toulouze’scoach, which 
was the last of the Princes of the 
blood, followed the Abbot of Bois’s 
coach, Miutster and Secretary of 
State for foreign affiairs; then my 
Lord Ambassador’s, 2 Swisses a- 
horseback; hts Excellency’s first 
coach empty, the second also empty 5; 
the third a chariot, in which were 
Mr Whiteford and M. de Merlin: 
‘he fourth and fifth coaches were fil- 
led with the gentlemen who belong- 
td more immediately to his Excellen- 
cy’s family. His Excellency’s coa- 
ches were all drawn by eight horses. 
The march was closed by Mr Craw- 
furd’s coach, the Secretary of the 
embassy. "Phen followed the coach- 
‘sof the British Noblemen and Gea- 
tiemen who came to wait upon my 
Lord, mames are above men- 
noha Chey had all six horses in 
their servants ia very fine 
iivertes, 


My Lard Hunting- 

‘ous and Mr Hamilton's came first ; 

other gentlemen, having no ti- 

among themselves, at 

ord Ambassadgr’s request, to 
dune 


3 


the 


les, 
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let their coaches follow in the order 
in which they stood most conveni- 
ently for marching; declarmg that 
any precedency that should happen in 
that case should be of no consequence. 
Mr Law, director of the Kank at 
Paris, being a British subject, sent 
likewise his coach to my Lord’s 
etry; it tollowed in the cortese, 
ainong those of the other British 
gentlemen. 

About five o'clock my Lord ar- 
rived at the Hotel des Ambassa- 
deurs, entered the door first, and 
took the hand of the Maréchall, tll 
they came to the inner room, where 
he did the honours, supposed thea 
to be in hisown house. ‘Phere were 
three chairs set, the Marechal sat in 
ohe opposite to that where his Ex- 
cellency sat, next to the fire; the 
introductor mthe third, on my Lord’s 
right hand towards the door. ‘The 
gentlemen that accompanied my 
Lord retired into the outer room for 
some minutes, leaving only the Ma- 
rechal and the Introductor with his 
Excellency, supposed to be making 
a compliment to my Lord on his ar- 
rival, The Marechal staid with 
my Lord about half an hour, and 
then took leave of his Excellency, 
who conducted him to his coach, 
and saw it go. The Marechal return- 
edto supper. About a guarter of 
an hour after the Marechal was gone, 
the Marquis de Gesvres, the King’s 
first gentleman of the Bed-Chamber 
in waiting, came to make a compli- 
ment from the King to his Excel- 
lency. My Lord went half way 
down the stairs to meet him; the 
gentlemen of his cortege walking be- 
fore his Excellency, those of the 
greatest quality next tohim. My 
Lord conducted him to the foot of 
the stairs, and saw his coach go. 
The Chevalicr de Hautefort, Ma- 
came de Berry’s first Ecuyer, came 
next to make her compliments to 
his Excellency. My Lord did not 
go quite down to the middle of the 
stairs to receive him, and in conduct- 
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ing, did not ttay to see the coach 
go. ‘The compliment from Madame 
was made bv the Marquis de Simrane, 
her first Ecuyer; that from the 
Duke of Or:leans by the Marquis de 
Simiane, his first gentleman of the 
Bed chamber; and that from the 
Dutchess of Orleans by the Marquis 
de St Pierre, her first Ecuver. My 


History of 


Te trace the origin of dancing, we 
must look back to those periods 
in the history of the world when So. 
ciety cxisted in its simplest state. 
Like other arts, its first beginnings 
would no doubt be rude and artless. 
"Vhough vaplanted m human nature, 
It requires time, experience, and ob- 
fervation. ‘oimp:oveand perfect what 
nature has bestowed, 

The connection between dancing 
and the other elegant arts 1s striking 
and intimate. It goes hand in hand 
with Music, Painting, and Poctry ; 
and the expression of gesture and 
propriety of attitude in elocution, are 
as pecessarily connected, as elegance 
of expression, and harmony of pe- 
riods,in writing. The song and the 
cance have amony all nations always 
gone and painting is but a 
representation of the fixed attitude, 
at language, which are 
the first of dancing. 

In the beginnings of Society, sins 
would naturally come betore sounds, 
and the laog gesture be 
derstood piior to the 
Words are 
fined, but 
and umversal. 
ot 


toyvether, 


nad the gest: 


nage of une 
use of words, 
and 
cuage 1s fixed 
Even in the first use 
, to make them understood 
have 


but arbitrary 


gest ural dan 


COMM. 


sounds 
been 
appropriate 
"The ports ot speech, it has been 
marke’, which are 
and which und 
sed are the 


they accompani- 


ed with cvesticulations. 
re- 
the most ancient, 
ubtedly were first u- 
Inferiections and the SC, 
a:ded by the addition of appropriate 


ap 
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Lord, in coving the honours of 1 
and elaine these 
who came according to the rank of 
their masters, observed a proportion 
by doing less gradually to him whe 
came last. Phe English gentlemen 
who came to wait upon my Lord in 
all these receptions and conductings. 
Cetera desunt. 


Daxcinc. 


signs, would express all the wants, 
emotions, and passions, of the earli- 
est tribes. ‘* If we should suppose,’’ 
gays Dr Blair, ** a period beture any 
** words were invented or known, it 
‘Sis clear, that men could have no o- 
‘© ther method of communicating to 
others what they felt, than by the 
cries of passion, accompamied with 
such motions aud gestures as were 
further expressive of passion. For 
these are the only signs which na- 
ture teaches all men, and which are 
understood by all That 
ture is the most ancient, natural, 
niversal method of conveying ou: 
wants or passions, mav be illustrated 
by the following example : Suppose 
two men, of nations lanynage 
and manners were to be 
piaced on an uninhabited island ; ho 
they communicate their wants, 
ov express their feelings, to one 
other ina 


ny other manner than by 
the expressive and universal language 
of gesture ? 
indetermin 


‘This shews at once the 
ate and arbitrary nature « 

Cifferent nations attaching 
to them diferent ideas, and makes 1! 
evident, 


sounds, 


that motions and gesture 
must have been used prior to the 
vention of expression by words. 

Thongh modern in nt, by 
and the 
has, ina 
made the languaze of 
unnecessary ; yet 
bal communications are always in 
finitely heightened in their effect by 


the substitution of words, 
improvement of language, 
great measure, 


gesticulation 1 ver- 
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its proper application. Among the 
ancients, Motion and gesture were 
much more used than among the 
moderns. Their orators, did they 
speak now, would appear to us little 
hetter than enthusiasts or madmen. 
We must look entirely to gestural 
expression for the effects which their 
erations are said to have had on their 
audiences ; for it 1s only the language 
of nature, and of the passions, that 
speaks intelligibly to all. 

‘he following anecdotes of Gar- 
rick shows the power of gesture in 
moving the passtons: * While he 
* was in Italy, the Duke of Parma 
* requested him to give some speci- 
“ men of English tragedy. By way 
* of preparation, Garrick told him 
“ in part the story of Macbeth, and 
‘Cin particular the dagger scene, 
“when heis goimg to murder his 
“king. The company being thus 
“informed, Garrick displayed his 
powers in that terrible situation. 
words were not understood, 
“but his countenance expressed 
every scutiment, and every turn of 
‘* the passions. Every body present 
Lcheld him with astonishment.” — 
After this Garrick arrived at Paris, 
where he exhibited his powers in 
presence of a company, in which was 
the celebrated actress Mademoiselle 
Clairoo, After performing in seve- 
ral scenes, he told the company 
‘how he learned to act the mad- 
ness ot Lear. This was by 
his sceing his friend in Goodman- 
“ Fields, who had dropped his child 
mito the area, and in consequence 
ot that dreadful accident went out 
of his senses. Garrick imitated 
‘ve unfortunate father ; he leaned 
"on the back of a chair, played in 
dalliance with the infant, and on a 
sudden seemed to let it fall. In 
that instant he broke out in la- 
Mentations ; his looks expressive 
“of the wildest horror, his broken 
— and dismal outeries made 
the Ceenest impression.  Teais 


* Murphy's Life of Garsick, vo.. Il. p. 16. 


‘* gushed from every eye in the 

Dancing is an art founded in na- 
ture, and must, on that account, 
have the preference of those whose 
character is only imitative. “hough 
that part of it which relates to ges- 
ture and attitude may be supposed to 
have existed before the communica- 
tion of sounds, yet it is not to be 
supposed that it assumed its charac. 
ter, as regular and measured steps, 
until 1t was aided by songs or music. 
To leap or dance is a natural expres- 
sion of joy ; and is certainly the first 
rudiments of the art; but to do so 
in regulated time, must be reforred 
to a period semewhat later and more 
improved than at could be in the first 
dawn of society. Arts do not rise 
up perfect at once, but gradually ac- 
quire improvement from study, ob- 
servation, and experience. Xt any 
rate, it may be supposed, that dan- 
cing 1s coeval with music and poetry, 
fur they generally accompany one 
another. Before the invention of 
musical instruments, the sons was 
the regulator of the steps and caden- 
ces used in the dance. 

It is a mistake to imagine, that 
music, poetry, and dancing, are arts 
which only take their rise in polished 
and civilized nations, ‘They are all 
implanted by nature, and are to be 
found among all nations and in all 
countries. We must look to the 
wilds and to the desarts, where mau 
existed in his simplest state. for their 
originand compar it ve improvements, 
though that tmprovement, owing to 
more favourable circumstances, has 
been greater among some than among 
others. From the narratives of tra- 
vellers to those parts of the world 
where society is yet in its mfancy, 
we may form a pretty correct 1dea of 
what has been the case im former 
ages; for mankind to the beginnings 
of Society are generally much the 
same, however successive revolutions 
may diversify their characters. A- 
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Among all the savage tribes, in the 
vast contivent of America, with which 
we are acquainted, the song and the 
dance form the most striking part ig 
all their assemblies. It is among 
them carried on and enjoyed with 
the highest degree of enthusiasm. 
In their feasts and rejoicings, and in 
all their religious cremonies, it is 
constantly used 5 and songs and dan- 
ces celebrate their loves, their Wars, 
their victones, and their deaths. 

“In Mexico,”’ says Gallini, they 
** have their Gances and music, but 


** in the most uncouth and barbarous 
6 style. For their symphony they 
ee 


have wooden drums, something 10 
torm of a kettle-drum, with a kind 
of pipe or flagellet, made ot a 
hollow cane or reed, but very 
grating to an Europeanear. They 
will also hum over something lke 
a tune when they dance thirty or 
forty in a circle, stretching out 
their hands, and laying them on 
each others shoulders. “Vhey stamp 
and jump, and use the most antic 
gestures for several hours, til 
they are heartily weary. And 
one or two of the company some- 
tunes step out of the rings to 
make sport for the rest, by show. 
ing feats of activity ; throwing 
their lances up into the air, catch- 
ing them again; bending back- 
wards, and springing forwards 
with great agility. ’—** The wo- 
men have ther dances by them- 
selves, but never iningle in those 
of the men ®.” 

Bossu, in his travels through Loui. 
siana, has described the manners and 
customs of one of the Indian tribes 
who inhabit the western banks of the 
Mississippi river, which, he says, may 
convey a general idea of al] the na- 
tions of North America. “ On my 
artival at the Arkanzas,” cays he, 


the young warriors received 
“with the dance of thecalumet. |: 
necessary that 1 should mrorm 
‘‘you, that dancing enters into al. 
* sorts of transactions with these na- 
‘‘tianss they have religious, phvs- 
merry, ceremonious, warlike, 
“pacific, nuptial, funeral, playful, 
“hunting and lewd dances: the last 
“15 abolished since our arrival i 
America.”’ 

‘+ Before thev set out to war, the 
“ chiet of the nation calls an assem. 
“bly, which as generally followed by 
‘sa feast, to which he invites his al- 
“hes. At the end of the repast 
“they sing and dance the dance o: 
“war, all the young men are painted 
‘fred, It is really curious to sec 
“them dance. He then expresses 
“by dance the discovery or the sur. 
“prise; watching his enemy, keep- 
“ing in a stooping posture. All 
at once he falls upon him, his club 
“on his hand, mak: x horrible cries, 
‘6as is done in a real action. His 
“Scomrade drops as it he were thun- 
‘* derstruck, stiffening all lis muscles, 
in an epileptic, after which the 
‘‘other represents dancing, the me- 
“thod of scalping the dead enemy ; 
*¢this is Cone with a kutfe which he 
‘¢hasin his hand. He makes an inci- 
sion ou the forehead, and round the 
‘“neck of his enemy; he places bi 
‘long nails therein ; he puts both lp 
“knees against the shoulders of the 
‘captive ; and, with a sucden pus 
‘with his knees, and pull with his 
‘chands, he takes up the skin with 
‘¢the hair on it from the head. AL 
“this is represented in singing an 
‘‘ dancing to the tune of a drum and 
“a chichikois¢, which marks tic 
“time and the cadencef.’’ 

Dr Sparrman, in his voyage tot’ 
Cape of Good Hope, had an opper- 
tunity of observing the dances of t:.< 


Grallini's obs. on dancing. 


+ A gourd in which thev put a sort of litt'e beads, 


$ Bossu’s travels thro’ Louisiana, p. 223. 
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ighabitants of that peninsula of 

rica. Speaking of the Hui. t- 
Caffres, who live in a kind ©: pas- 
toral simplicity, he says, ** as soon as 
“ever they had brought their cattle 
«from pasture, they milked them ; 
an occupation they intermixed with 
singing and dancing. 

We seldom,” continues he, see 
such happiness and contentment as 
appears to be indicated by this fes- 
tive custom, in a handful of peo- 
ple wholly uncivilized, and subsist- 
“ing in their original savage state, 
‘‘in the midst of a perfect desart. 
Mr Immelman accompanied me, in 
“order to view with his own eyes 
the real archetype of that state of 
pastoral felicity, which the poets 
are continually occupied io paint- 
“ing and describing. We intro- 
duced ourselves here also as being 
the cluldren of the company, and 
“were received by them with a 
‘friendly simplicity and homely 
freedom, which, however, by no 
“means lessened them in our esteem 
asmen. ‘They presented us with 
milk, and danced at our desire. 
We were witnesses of their coun- 
iry-dances, in which there was very 
little either of agility or wit, while 
their feet were employed in a kind 
of stamping and moderately slow 
movement; each of them at inter- 
vals made several small gentle mo- 
tions with a little stick, which they 
heldintheir hands. The simplici- 
ty which prevailed in their dance 
was equally observable their 
singing. They had another kind 
of dance, which consisted in taking 
cach other by the hand, and dan- 
cing gently in a circle round about 
one or more persons, who were 
placed in the middie of the ring, 
and whose movements were brisker 
and quicker*. The next morning 
we were awaked bythe Hottentots 
Ring and dancing ; and with this 
F)olcing, or, at leasty appearance 
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‘© of happiness and delight, it should 
“appear that this simpic race et 
“people always beyin and conclude 
the dayt.” 

Among the lately discovered 1s- 
Tands in the Pacific Ocean, dancing 
seems to be carried on with more ree 
gularity and order than could be ex- 
pected to be found among nations so 
unconnected with the civilieed world. 
Their dances are performed with dex- 
terity and grace, and the music though 
simple, is not unpleasant. One of 
these dances, exhibited to our coun. 
trymen by the inhabitants of one of 
these islands, we shall transcribe asa 
specimen of their manner: * The 
‘© music that accompanied the dances 
“was produced by two drums, or ra- 
“ther hollow logs of weod, from 
‘swhich they forced some varied 
“notes, by beating on them with 
sticks. “lhe dancers however 
“did not appear to be much directed 
“by these sounds, but by a chores 
of vocal music, im which all the 
performers joined. ‘Their song 
“was melodious, and their corres- 
* ponding motions were so skilfully 
“* executed, that the whole body oi 
dancers appeared as one regular 
“machine. Such a_ performance 
“© would have been applauded, even 
an European theatre.”—Qur 
countrymen in theirturn amused them 
with an exhibition of fire-works, 
which was followed by the natives 
with another concert and = dance. 
The band of music, which consisted 
of eighteen men, seated themselves tn 
the centre of a circle formed by the 
spectators. Four or five of them had 
pieces of large bamboo, from six to 
three feet in length, each played upon 
by one man, the upper end of which 
was open, and the under end closed 
by one of its joints. They produced 
a variety of notes, by striking the 
lower end on the ground, and the 
whole accompanied the instruments 
with their voice, “which so finely 

ter. - 
Ibid, p. 25. 
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tempered the harsher notes of the 
instruments, that the most pertcct 


‘judge ot the mocubation of sweet 


could bal avoid fessiug 


“ 
the vast power and pieasing 
ot this sunple harmony 

continned 
about a quarter of an hour, twea- 

tv women entered the circ.c. 
of them had on their heads var- 


concert having 


lands of the crimson flowers of 


the China rose, or others; and 


‘many ol them bad ornamented their 


persons with leaves ot trees, cut 
witha great deal of nicely about 
tre edacs. made circle 

the Chorus, turning their 
cos towarcs it, and began by singe 
iny a soft air, ta which responses 
were made by the chorus i= the 
same tone, and these were repeated 


All this whale the 


women accompanied the sony 


at 
aitcrnatecly. 


with several very graceful motions 
ot ther hands towards their faces, 
and other dircetions at the same 
tine, constantly a step tor- 
ward, and then back again, with 
One toot, while the other remained 
tixed. They then turned their faces 
to the assembly, sung forsome time, 
and retreated slowly, na body, tu 
that part of the emcle which wos 
w poste to the hut where the 
rincipal spectators sat. After 
this one of them advanced from 
each side , Meeting and passing each 
other in trot and continul ng 
thew progress round wll they came 


tothe rest. On whichtwo advan- 


ced tromeach side, two of whon 
a:so passed each other, and return. 
edasthe former; but the other 
two remained, and to these came 
one from each side, by 
tulihe whole number 


intervals, 
had 
a citcle about the choru 
There manner of dancing was 
now charged to a quicker mea- 
sure, which nade a kind 


of haitturn by leaping, and clap- 
"ping ther lands; and snapped 


vovage in 
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thei hagers, repeating some words 
* in conjunction with the choru 


as” 


the eud, as the quick 


of the muste increased, their ove 


tures and attitudes were varied with 
wonderfal vigour and dexterity*."" 
these 


extvacts, 
may be farmed of the rise and 
gress. of in the first ayn 
The practice ts universal among all 
nations, from the rude casures of 
the K amptchatdales, (whose 
jmttates the motions of the bear.) to 
the more retined and regular perfor- 
mances of the islands in the pec 
From such widely-extended 
eilects, to what cause are we to look 
for their production ? From survey- 
its extensive 


Ocean, 


domimion, and vs 
early prior to, or at least 
coeval with fy any the other arts, it 
ought certainly to be referred to an 
Instinct mmplanted in man by the 
Author of Ys 

‘Though dancing 1s intimately con- 
nected with music and song, yet 108 
existence docs not entirely depend 
upon them ; tor animated and exprcs- 
sive gisture, as well as dancing or 
leaping, 1s a natural expression of toy, 
and exists absolutely and indepen- 
dently without them. 

Bui though dancing exists 
stractly and independent ly from mu- 
sic or song, yet these have been ear- 
ly, not alwavs, associated with 
one another. The power of muse 
over the human frame a very fe- 
markable, and its eflects have bee 
often noticed, There is a pow 
sound,” says Dr Blair, which 
“ partly from nature, partly trom 


habit and association, makes 
as Impressions on the fancy, 
“e 


as delight even the most wild ber- 
** How that power 
upon the human body, whether by 
vibration made by the concussion oF 
the atmosphere upon some clastic 
flaid, or by its effects on the nemveos 
we know not; though it has been 
conjectured, that all the sensations 
aud 


and passions to which manis 
depend upan the vibratious ex- 


ject 
in the nervous system. ‘Lins 
mock is certain, that there are cer- 
tain sounds, which move the passions, 
such as those of joy, anger, pity, &c. 
though the cause of that affcction 
may be unknown.— sounds that 
were thus found to raise these differ- 
cat passions would be gradually dis- 
criminateds; and thus the different 
species of music would take their 
rise. Some would be adapted to the 
warlike dances, and others to the 
dances employed in feasts, rejoicings, 
and religious Ceremonies. 

Among uncivilized nations, who 
have their passions undisguised and 
strongest, dancing is engaged “in 
with a degree of enthusiasm, Sounds 
too make upon them strong impres- 
sions Mr Gallint informs us, that 
‘‘the spirit of dancing prevails al- 
‘most beyond imagination among 
both men and women in most parts 
“ot Africa. Jt is even morethan 


stiuet, IMIS a Tage, In some Coun. 


Tour thre’ some cf the Shetlard Istands in 1804. 


“tries in that part of the globe. U- 
pow che gold. coast especially, the 
 yihabitaats are so passionatelyfond 
ity thatan the midst of their 
“hardest labour, if they hear a per- 
son sing, or any musical insti. 
“ment played, they cannot refraia 
“trom dancing. ‘There are even 
well attested stories of some ne- 
finging themselves at the 
“feet of an urpopean playing ona 
«fiddle, mtreating: him to desist, un- 
“loss he had a mind to tire them to 
“death, it beiag impossible for them 
“to Cease dancing while he continued 
“playing? And Peter, the wild 
boy, who was canght in the woods 
near in Hanover, and 
brought to England by George Tf. 
was so enraptured with music, that, 
when he heard any musical instra- 
micnt played Upon, he would dance 
and caper till he was quite exhausted 
with fatigue. ‘Though he never 
could learn to prenomnee words 
tiuctly, yet he easily learnt to hum 
over any tune, 
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(Continucd from p. 352-7 


4th Sony, WE walked across Bras- 

1504. say Island, and paid 
avisitto Noss Island, to view the 
fir-famed cradle cf Noss. This 
stand Is situated ‘to the South of 
Prassay, from which it 145 separated by 
¢ Narrow channel. The tide was 
here running with considerable vio- 
ence and velocity ; yet the only fer- 
we could procnre was a mi- 
pe le skiff, which could not without 
aificulty convey two passengers at a 
abs The two boatmen aflorded us 
*) Mistance of the stupid apathy to 
hich a state of oppressive de orada. 
i: has reduced many of the na- 

eee ¢ observed that one of the 
etmen Was not tugging his oar 

sO busily as the other, and cen- 


sequently that the boat was wheeling 
to the one side; upon remonstra- 
ting with the sluggish ferryman, 
however,-——c, instead of quicken- 
ing his motions, made a full pause, 
and hung on his oar, gaping with 
surprize: the other fellow, mean- 
while, continued tugging away as 
hard as ever, nor did he observe 
what he was doing till the boat fanly 
wheeled about, and had almost com- 
pleted a circle; and all this in the 
midst of a boring current. 

‘The island of Noss is wholly the 
property of Mr Mowat of Garth. 
It forms one large farm. Mr Cop- 
land, the tenant, kindly offered to 
accompany us to Nuss Head, where 
we might have a near view of the 
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to which access 1s had by the 
This holm si- 
cide of Noss, and 


sed to the ccean. 


ceicebrated cradie 
tuated on the sou. 


imme Aatelyv Cay 


Side. are every where 
uly prec; TOUS, surface 
forms a preity ext meive flat, which 


aly covercd with grass. Mr 
bao, in hie Introduction 
“to the Arctic Zoology,” given a 
>coresentation of this holm ; but it is 
by no means an accurate one*. in 
the Gescuiption, too, several thinws 
are mistaken or exaggerated. ‘The 
of the preciprous rock 15 
great, probably from 160 to 20¢ 


beet: but cortarnly Mr Pennant more 


than un, when he states it-as 

48co feet. The chasm over which 

the cTa 15 18 ot 
| 


the swelling bil- 
freq) iently sweep- 
d the he’ om on both sides, 
an! mecting each other with the 
most tumultuous collision. The 
width ot the chasm 1s more than an 
hundred feet. Mi Pennant mis. 
taken an thinking chat the cradle 
serves only to enable the natives to 
eet at the eves or Young of the gulls H 
had this been all the object, that 
sieved as a very expen- 
sive ore tn Shetland) would never 
have been erected. The. fact is, 
that they annually transport thither, 
m June, by means of the cradle, a 
‘ertarn number of sheep, which they 


Jows ot the oce: 


NAC hine (con 


Out oan November in excellent 
ymndition Kind of cradle has 
here been employed beyond the 


memory of man. ITtts accurately 
rbed the Appendix to Mr 
Martin's Descupticn of the 
Islands”? &c. 8vo. Lond. 19703. 
It as mounted snd dismounted twice 
a year, m order to save the rope or 
the action of the wea. 
As it was lately described in 
this mazazine (See Number for 


caovoic if 
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. bus con 
ss holm, ans of Sbetiand, 


Tour thre’ some of the Shetland Islands in 1804. 


ruary last.) and as had no oppor. 
tunity of seeing it put to use, I stialt 
not enlarge on it. 

We now ascended the pms of 
Noss, a lofty eminence in the neigh. 
bou head ofthe holm Upon charts 
this peak is named Hangeli®, a name 
unknown to. the natives, and which 
was, it is believed, first imposed by 
Sir Joseph Banks, when on his voy- 
age to Iceland. It is perhaps more 
than twice the height of Noss holm, 
and yet trom the sea to the summig, 
the rockis perfectly mural. At some 
points, however, even the timid may 
advarce without difficulty so as to 
se the white foam of the waves be- 
low,—which here seemed dimine- 
tive and noiseless, but which we 
koew to be far otherwise. ‘Uhe cor- 
vorants or scarf., which sat on the 
ledyes of the rock near the sea, cp- 
peared to us no larger than black- 
birds. Lhe many successive sand- 
stone strata are here most excellent- 
ly seen. 

Noss island 1s chiefly pasture, and 
in general good pasture, Elere we 
were presented with the best milk 
and butter we had seen in Shetland. 
Mr Copland complained that a_ pre- 
judice existed against Shetland but- 
ter, which prevented him from ex- 
porting to Leith and other ports ot 
the south. This. prejudice arises 
from fad/e-butter being confounded 
with grease butter, which however are 
two entirely distinct articles of Shiet- 
land produc e. The prejudice is cr- 
tirely unfounded. ‘The tabie-but- 
ter of Noss island would stand a 
comparison with any butter made ti 
the Lothians. ‘The milch cows, 
however, are here rather of a dimi- 
nutive size, and yield but a small 
quantity of milk. Even im July and 
August, when the pasture is best, 
the y yield only about 2 or 2} pints 


aday ; while a good milch cow 
the 
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so far wrong as to mention Orkney as the site of the 
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he southern cout nties of Scotland will 
yield from a2 to 1g pints a-day. 
Phe tenant of Noss piys L.s50 of 
reat for the whole island, and 1s al- 
lowed to exert himself im the fish. 
ing of tusk and ling for his own be- 
hoof. a his is a yreat IMprovemen 
senants througout Shetland being ge- 
nerally taken bou nd to deliver 
fish to the at a stipulated 
‘hsolutely prohio 
ted fram thet carrying them 
Even the ten- 
ant of Noss, however, has not been 
rea lease of that endu- 
sance that would encourage him to 
make permanent improvements. Pwo 
or three years bound the lease. 
sth Spt. 1804.—We this day 
pada visit to SeudLavay, termerly 
the capital of Shetland, “the seat of 
iuctice, aud the residence 
of the barks of Orkney and Zetland. 
Jn going thither we resolved, in or- 
ee to see the country, to pass di- 
rectly acioss the hills westward from 
Lerwick. ‘Phe hids here are exces- 
sively wel and swampy, and to tra- 
vel but a few miles overthem becomes 
very fatiguing. We had frequent- 
ly to ferch around stagnant 
pools or deceitful marshes. We pas 
alarge lake inthe Inlls, where 
we tound soldiers fiom Fort Char- 
‘hotte fi hing for trout: the kind of 
trout cauelit here scems to be the 
sta-trout (s tone trutta :) they are of- 
ten large size: they have 
forced “thele way up the 
outlet of the lake when swoln during 
me very ramy season, and have been 
etterwards unable te make good their 
to the sea. At present, 
there is no apparent comunication of 
the lake with the sea. 
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rale, and 


the best inarket. 


able to procu 


er wandering for several hours 
ev tae most bleak and barren hills, 
pre esented no be tanical rarity, 


vat yicded only a few of the coar- 
rE 
(calot the greenest of the sward 
3 Viv 
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ser plants that are commonly found 
OR MoOlst Mvors we at length 
caught adistant glance of the castle 
of Scatloway, at the bottom of a fine 
valley below us. ‘Phe castle stands 
on the bunk of an arm of the sea, 
which being protected from the rage 
of the ocean by a number of litle 
tslands , Burra, Ponds: dy Oxna, 
and several h forms a safe nacu- 
rab harbour. ‘fhe townor Scalloway 
s only of a few scattered hou- 
ses in the neiyhbourhood of the cas- 
tle. Only one of these is genteel or 
in the modern style: this isthe house 
of Mr Scott of Scalloway. Around 
it, is a neat garden, in which we 
could observe that there were several 
small fruit trees, and different shrubs, 
all ot which are rare things in this 
part of the world. The castle it- 
seliis a lofty, square and turreted 
building, consisting of three arched 
fats. .lt was built two centuries a- 
go. ‘Lhe erection of such a build- 
ing, In $0 poor a country, must have 
been attended with the most oppres- 
sive exactions of services and contri- 
bations. The memory of the foun- 
cer Earl Patrick Stewart, 15, for this 
reason, still in detestation by 
the natives. The whole edifice has 
been long uarooted, and 1s now ina 
state of irremediable decay. ‘The 
stairs seem to have beeu quarried out 
by the inhabitants of Scalloway when 
in want of stones for building. In- 
deed, had not the edifice been ortgin- 
ally very strong, it-could not so long 
have withstood the vicissitudes of a 
Shetland climate. Over the main 
door is an insciiption, the first: part 
of whichis sull perfectly legible, and 
savours not a little of the egoticm and 
vanity of the founder, viz. * 

cius, Oreaduin et Zetlandie comes.’ 
‘Lhe lower part of the inscription ts 
nearly obliterated by the action of the 
weather ; but may thus be decypher- 
cd: 


Ophoram angustifolium is very common, and its leaves here formed a 
together with Narthecium ossitragum, festa. 
para, agrostis vulgaris, and some others. 
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ed: Cujus fundamen saxum, domus 
‘Sallam inebit labilis, e contra, si a- 
“6 rena, vit.” Daring the time ot 

> Commonwealth it was occupied 
as-barracks by a party of Cromwell's 
€oidiers, to. whom, itis said, the in- 
ts were adebted tor several 
improve ments, particularly the cul- 
tur it cabba ; 


ha! yitar 


kind of inn or pub- 
lic house at We casily, 
how ver. orocured res and milk, 
but could yet no bread of any kind. 
ndecd, hrogg! lout Shetland, at this 
tune. broad was only to be seen inthe 
hous so more wealthy. Potatoes, 
ho vcver, of good quality. were pre- 
fe as a substitute and we under. 
stood that in the valley of Scalloway, 
rally ancxcellent and an 
abundant crop. 
From Sculoway we proceeded, up 
a fine dry vailey, to Tingwall, ‘This 
valley seemed to be the best land, and 
to be loaded with the richest crops 
we had seen in Shetland ; and they 
were now ready forcatting. Thewhole 
valley has a bottom of meh prim. 
tive limestone, ot a pale blue colour; 
none ot which, as faras wecouldlearn, 
has ever been wrought, though peat- 
tuel is abundant. Ae ove place weob- 
served that a ditch had been dug, 
Which had exposed a bed of 
marl; this too, however, was utterly 
newloeted, In the pastures im this 
pleasant valley, there is a good deal 
white 
trifohum re- 
pens; ) but these pastures are ifest- 


Scaliow ay. 


ther re 


OT Nalurci clover, 


medium az: 


eu, to an uncommon degree, — 

Che print cated sneezewort 
prarmica,) indeed do not recollect 


‘ver to have seen 
Unftities OF that plant row r an 


the tertuitv. and value of the vale 


Scatoway.  Tistead of grantin g 
- 
tor Acer umber of xy rears, 
the princin | etors cho 


ratherto stipulate for ofe halt of 


nie of the Shetland Isiand, in ¥8o04, 


all that is produced on the 
without taking any part whatever iy 
the expence or manavement of seed 
or labour: A’ worse plan, eithe: 
for landlord or tenant, could scarce 
perhaps be devised. The new church 
1s situated near the head 
or north end of a lake in this valley, 
and from some points of 
forms the termination of a sey 
beautiful prospect. The name 
wail (it 1S believed ) in Nor- 
wegian, 'e place of the court ; on 
Ingitiry, we were told that, on a small 
green island in the fresh-water a 
near the church, there isa mound sur- 
rounded bv large stones, on which tra- 
dition reportsthat justice was once ac. 
ministered, and which still retains, o- 
mong thenatives, the name of the 
ting. Aseriesot stepping: stones 
ing, thro’ the most shalluw part of 
the lake, to this green Aci, remains 
to this day; and these stones are ot 
such magnitude as to evince more 
than ordinary exertion aad expence 
in placing them there. 

In returning to Lerwick, we tra- 
velled along the whole stretch of the 
only properly -made road in Shetland, 
the joint’ work of Mr Scott ot 
Scottshall and Mr Ross of Sound, 
‘This road pesses over a mossy hit 
between 200 and 409 feet above the 
level ofthe seaw Even on the high- 
est part of the hill we observed thet 


the covering of the peat MOSS 1: tenor 
twe ly et 


thick, the road being cut 
thro’:t. Phe peat mossis ofa kindthat 


rou ; 


VIEW, 


1S very moist,and very retentive of wa- 
ter: for wherever it bas tallen 
upon the road, it has formed a miry 
Sludge. 

In ascending this hillwe had a 
prospect of the eastern termination 
of “Lingwall valley. It termimates 
io. an arm of the sea called Lax-forth 
Voce. The gentleman whom the 
writer of this account had the plea- 
sure toaccompany at this time, hap- 
pening to understand a good deal oi 
the Norwegian language, in which 
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language Jax signifies a salmon, in- 
guired af salmou Were ever caught 
there, and was informed that they 
were more frequently fouad there 
than any where else on Shetland. 
Lax-forth or Lax-feort is therefore a 
significant name, and means the Bay 
ot Salmon. Here is situated Scots- 
hall, the country seat of Mr Scott 
Sherifl-substitute of Shetland, the 
only magistrate in the whole islaads, 

After the 6th of September, it 
wes too late in the year to attempt 
to visit other parts of Shetland 
which we at first had in view. At 
this season, sudden and violent gales 
are here to be expected, which render 
travelling between the islands both 
disagreeable and dangerous, if not 
impracticable, In returning to Ork- 
ney we met with a pretty hard gale, 
which produced a most tumultuous 
sea. We passed at no great distance 
the lofty and precipitous Fair Isle, 
on which, it 13 generally believed, the 
Duke de Medina Sidonia was wreck. 
edin (558, in attempting to return 
to Spam by sailing north round the 


Orkneys, Many marine birds still 
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kept the sea, tempestuous as it was ; 
particularly razor-bills, shear-waters, 
and (if we mistake not) Skua-gulls, 
large brown birds*. We were 
detained two days in the Orkneys, 
by a dreadtul gale trom the S. 
W. Although, after this, the 
wind had entirely ceased, we found 
that we had to encouuter what the 
sailors termed a heavy head-sea,” 
which had been ‘* set down’? by the 
preceding gale, and which produ- 
ced a most nauseous tumbling mo- 
tion of the vessel. A jtavourable 
breeze, however, soon sprung up, 
and carried us forward in what. sea- 
men term great style so that, on 
the evening of the second day atser 
leaving Orkucy, we passed the May 
light, at the mouth of the Frith of 
Forth, and got sight ef the new 
fight on Tach Keith, which had been 
recently finished, and was at this 
time exceedingly brilliant. 

A few general remarks on Shet. 
land, and especially on the condition 
of the people, shall be given in next 
pumber, and with which we 
conclude. 


On the Aynernation of AniMacs. 


(Continued from p. 302+) 


temperature of sleeping ant- 

mals, or the precise degree of 
heat, at which they cither become 
torpid, or recover from their state 
of inactivity, has been very little at- 
tended to. The application of arti- 


ficial cold to such animals, and mark- 
ing the precise temperature at which 
they would become torpid, and the 
heat at which they recover, would 
aid our conjectures on this  sub- 
ject; especially, if these experiments 

were 


* The Skua (Larus cataractes) is doubtless a distinct species. Its bill is con- 
fiderably hooked at the point. ‘The upper mandible is partiy covered with acere 
the manner of the eagle. The plumage is almost wholly brown. It has very 
strong hooked talons | he the eagle. It is a very bold bird. dt yrows to a large 
$ize. b ing 1 ferior only to the Larus marinus, or vie at biack- backed ruil. Its 
prineipal bree ding- place is the island of Foulah; butit breeds also cu the Furr 
Inc, and in one or two other places. “Lhe Shetlanders cali at the Bone. —A 
cimen ts preserved in the museum of Peter Waiker, bsg, at Coats, Edinbergh, 
snotin Foulah by Dir Jamesor, mow Pickcssur of Natures History an the Univers 
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were made on animals placed nearly 
in the same circumstances a3 they 
would have been im previous to win. 
ter, 1f ina state of treedom. From 
the experiments of the illustrious 
Jenner It appears, that im winter the 
temperature of air being Faren- 
heit, the heat of a torpid Hedge- 
hog m the pelvis was 45°, and at the 
diaphragm When the tem- 
perature of the atmosphere was at 
the heat of the Hedpe-hog in 
the cavity of the abdom ren was redu- 
so low as 30° The same am 
ern acatm exposed to the cold 
atmosphere of 26° for two days, the 


heat of the rectum was found to be 

ma Mane avoGgomen C- 
In y much diminished in size as 
net to admit the thermometer. It 


was lively and 


etive, and the bed in 
which felt warm ®, As. this 


animal ahowed its heat to descend to 


2c° when in its natural etate of tor. 

YP Wty there was no nee 

ecssity for action, the imcreased 


temperature cannot be attributed to 


the cold, but to the wound, which 
mal to repair an teyury which re. 
{not be eflected ata 
temperature below the standard heat 
of the ammal Uhis cucumstance 
shews us with what attention and ae-. 
curacy ¢: periments ot this kind 


ought to be conduct: Mr Cor- 
nish found the tem perature ¢ tal} it, 
yin tobe 30°. 
Pallas found the usual heat of the 
(Arctomy's Crtellus,) during 
to be 103°, but 
winter, and when torptd, th 


mv acold da 


cury tose enly te 8o° and 84 : 
temperature of these t rpc aninal 
isnot so low ag we should have e: 
pected upon considering their inac- 
tive state, the want cot re pir: tion, 
and the ce nstant intensitv ete ld to 


which they are exposed. In warm- 
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blooded animais, a greater degree o 
heat is necessary for the con tinva. 
tion of the vital 


those anima! 


principle, than 
whose blood usually 
is of the same heel with the 
medium im which thev live. On 
this account the warm-blooded 
mals seldom suffer their temperature 
to descend lower than 52° or 42°; 
be tore that, the cold scems to act 
as a sedative, dimimshing all th 
functions of the animal. When t! 
cold becomes greater than thi 
acts as a stimulant, and rouses t} 
animal powers to action, Cold-biood 
ed} animals, on the other hand, will 
atlow their te 
retain their of vitality. 
If the cold be pushed far beyond 


this they seon die, Uhey 


to sink even 


alterations 
of temperature, during their torpid 


unable toa bear suececssive 


State, and therefore Seek for habita- 
tions where the temperature wil con- 
tinue Neariv the same, ang seldom 
descend to freezing. Without a pre- 
caution of this kind, these 


would be 


animals 
greatly imeommoded, and 
frequently raised prematurely into 
life. 

The dig stive fac ult 
mals 1 Is exceed: 4 fecbk aud ain 


ceases rether. situa. 


in torps allie 


tion, and still more the lethargic state 

of the system, render this proce 
unnecessary. “The intestines are of- 
ten empty and collapsed, and the s¢- 
cretions so small, that a supply ot 
nourishment from the stomach 1s not 
wanted. A Frog will digest food 
viien its heat 1s at 60°, but not when 

at 36°, or 40°. 

Mr fenner found a Hedge-ho, 
when as heat of the stomach wae 
at 30° Fi to have no destre for food, 
or power of digesting it. But when 
increased by inflammation in the ab- 
domen to 93°, theanimalscized a toad 
whicl 
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which was in the room, and upon 
heing oflered some bread and milk 
it immediately ate it. "The heat 
roured the actions of the ammal e. 
economy, and the parts being unable 
to carry on these actions without be- 
ing supphed with nourishment, the 
stomach was stimulated to digest and 
afford them that supply. 

Mr John Hunter * conveyed pieces 
of worms and meat down the throats 
of Lizzards when they were going 
to thir winter quarters, and keeping 
them afterwards in a cool place, on 
opening them at different periods he 
always found the substances he had 
introduced, entire, and without any 
alteration ; sometimes they were in 
the stomach, at other times they had 
passed into the mtestines, and some 
of the Lizzards that were allowed to 
live, voided them toward the spring, 
entire and with very little alteration 
in their structure. 

Though the process of digestion 
1s thus stopped, yet a considerable 
loss of weight takes place fiom the 
time these animals enter their torprd 
state to their recovery. Dr Monro 
found a Hedge-hog, which he kspt 
from November (1764) to March 
(1764) to lose a considerable part 
ofits weight. On the 25th of De- 
cember it weighed 13 oz. 3 drs. 
Ov the 6th of February 11 oz. 7 drs. 
ar d onthe 8thof March 11.02. 3 drs. 
he Doctor observed a small quanti- 


ty of fwculent matter and urine 


( Zo be conclude: 


among the hay, although it nei- 


ate nor dra du i that pi Tle 
od li this experiment tnere was 
a daily less of 13 prs. Asinailtore 


pid ammmals an accamulation of fat 
takes plac « before the torpid season, 
aud a diminution of it towards the 
spring, we must infer trom this, that 
the waste is tn the fat, and that this 
consumption 1s provided tor, previ- 
ous to winter, 

The drritability, or susceptibility 
of being excited to action is «extremes 
ly teeble, and in many cases is almost 
totally suspended. “Phese auimals 
being in an inactive state, and enjoying 
sleep, it is not to: be expected, that 
their bodies should be easily acted 
upon by these stimvh, that produ. 
ced their effects readily when these 
animals were in an active state. Parts 
of them bodies may be cut off, with- 
out the animal shewine any of 
feeling and when vital parte 
are exposed, little action is excited, 
When the Hamster ts dissected tn 
this torpid state, the intestines dis- 
cover not the smallest sign of innta- 
bitty, upon the appheation of alko- 
hol, or sulphuric acid. During the 
operation the animal sometimes opens 
its mouth, as if it wanted to FOsplre, 
but the lethargy is too powerful to 
admit of its reviviscence.  Flaving 
thus stated a few particulars relating 
to torpid animals, it now remains 
to pomt oucthe cause and uses of 
this torpid state of many animals. 


lin cup uext.) 


Situation of Marra, 


(From Boisgelin’s History of the Kris! 


“PHE Island of Malta is situate 
between Sicily and Africa, in 23 
Gesrees minutes of east longitude 
from Ferro (15 devrees minutes 
Cast from London, ) and 35 degrees 
44 Minutes 26 seconds of neith Ja- 


titude. Ti is the most southern 
island in Europe: distant 60 miles 
from Cape Passare ; go from Cape 
Spartivento ww Calabria, the nearest 
pot on the Continent of Europe ; 
two hundred from Calipia, the near- 


est 


* Flunter’s Observations, &c. p. 155. 
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est part of the content of Africa; fort taken down in 1455, by com. 
gud two huudred and seventy from mand of king aud the 
‘} lye lo SINT Y mies tn Cir. Cat! hedra! crected the toundato 
cumicrence, tweaty long, aid twelve of a pens, which, accordiny to an 
bread. It faces, cu the east, the ent trad hiton, was inhabited by Pub. 
stand of Candia; on the west, the p! ince OF profos of the land at 


email inlaads, Of rocns ot Pan alw- the time of St Paua’s shipwreck. 


ria, Lanosa, and Lampedosa 3 on the The catacombs in the old city 
north, Sic and on the the have celebrated al d, 
hi wt ‘bun indeed, with the Lice 


‘there is nothing tobe seen to the They are very extensive; and cou- 
outh, and towerds JJ but tam streets in all directions which 
chelves and rocks, without emher  aré formed with such a degree of re- 
crecks OF ports; but to the east, gularity, that the title of Subterraue 
thercas the port of Marsa Seaia, and ous City has been given to this place. 
towards the south-west that of Mare Many ot the ditferent passages have 
capable of containing’ a been walled up, lest the curi US SPce 
yreat number of vessels: farther on, tator should lose himself in such a 
gud likewise between the south and labyrinth, The entrance communt. 
cast, ate the two pi ults ot Antiteya cates to a house belonging lu 
wid Miustora; and at the very exe M. Pictro Greco, rector of the col- 
trenuty of the island, towards the Iege ; from whence the descent 13 
West, is an extremely commodious about eyht or nine feet by a stair 
wove, serving as a road tor ships: case, three feet wide, leading to a 
named Melecea, and is sepa- kind of gallery, extremely narrow, 
‘gated trom Groza by a channelabout and contain ins sepulch res of Cite 
four miles bread. “Phe smalhislands ferent: sizes some proportionally 
of Cumin and Cumino, are in the formed for infants, placed in dit- 
middle of this channel. ferent recesses on each side, ‘Uhise 
The asland of Malta contains two cceridors are extremely irrezular, 
prinempal cities, and twenty-two vile vided into several passages, which 
Jazcs or eassals ;—a name derived branch cut in various directions, and 
fionvthe Arabian word rahal signt- form apartments very much im the 


fyi and which indicates s6ame Sty le asthe frst, only more or 
the manner in which these villages less large, but ali equally full ct 
have t con posed by degrees, ton bs. 


throug t 


e means of the stations, Vhe roof or ceiling of one ot 
colonics, and mectiny of labourers, these halls appearing to wants 
Who succcssiveiy cabins, or port, a group of fluted pilars 


houses, inthe conntry, in order to” been erected; but without eithe 


be near their different « Sticngth, taste, O1 rep ity These 
There are several hawlets be- catacombs are about twelve or fiftes: 
tween these villages, anda yreat ma. fect below the surface of the rock 
country houses, which they are 
The chi or netadle city still pre- ‘The stone is soft and porous, 
serves the name Algina among the sequently sulject to be easily pene- 
inhabuanmts : this surnifies city, and trated by water: im order therctoic 


it was the my one af that tunein Prevent the ill effects of such 


the island. It is the scat of the tration, small gutters or trenches 
bishopri K: and its mest remarka- were made at the bottom of the la- 
ble editces are, the palace of the teal parts of the galleries ; which 
built cn the site of a were covered over in a manner for any 
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person to Wa 'k on them, and ser- 
ved as cons juits for the different 
jtreaims of water W! hich met tovet! er, 


were utter rwat rds lost in es 
made purposcly to receive them. 


By such means these caverns were 

-pt pert ctly dry, and were not 
lanzerous to those who were obli- 
sed to take shelter in them; the 
bodies were likewise easily let down 
for imerment. 

The stone from which these cata. 
combs were dug is of so soft a nature 
that vegetables and shrubs grow in 
it. The roots of many of the latter, 
in the upper surface, have pierced 
through the rock, without splitting 
it: these appear to grow naturally, 
even to the height of twelve or ul. 
teen feet; and are two, three (some- 
times more) lines in diameter. 

It is remarkable that che roots of 
the shrubs thus growing in the heart 
of the rock should be as large as if 
exposed to the open air; fer it is 
natural to suppose ‘hat so confined a 
situation would impede their growth, 
These catacombs are infiowtely sue 
perior to those at Naples, which 
are merely excavations made at  dif- 
ferent times for procuring stone for 
building, 

‘Tie city Valetta is situate 13 
minutes to the east of the 
Meridian of Paris. The first stone 

5 lad in 1566, and this spot par- 
tic larly chosen on account of its 
cevated situation between the two 
great ports - the isla nd. The plan 
was given by La Valette 
ho" it was at the time to 
“rava by Capt. Laparelli. Leis said 
frat the Ovinal of the grand- 

Was only to tnelose the con- 
My with all its dependencies, with- 
tie wails: and towards the end 
oF tie century there was but too 
reason to regret that sch a 
Pan had not been carried Into exe- 
Chto The walls of this new city 
59 sooner traced out, than the 
abditants of the island, of all ages 


Much 
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and both sexes, voluntarily employed 
themselves to complcte a town, 
which in fature was not only to serve 
them asa place ot detence, but to 
increase their commeree, and secure 
their p 

By a decree of council, this new city 
woe called La Vultteg but it being 
customary at that time in Sicily to 
join asuttadle epithet to the name 


of cach town, the grand master ex- 


presscd his wishes that truly 
Christian one, worthy the modesty 
of an order which pric ded itself alone 
ni the evess of our Saviour, should 
be was therefore called 

fia Valette dving in 1568, his 
successor, P. de Monté, completed 
the diderent works comeacnced du- 
ring the gl IOUS rely mo f the great 
defender of Malta and the Christian 
The whole bemg entirely f- 
nished; onthe 18th of May 1671, 
the entire body of the order quiited 
the burgh, where they bad resided 
fyomn their first arrival in Maita, and 
rroceeded in a mast solemn manner 
to their new habitation the city 
Valetta. 

Much less attention had been 


paid to the magnificence and con- 


venience of the edifices within the 
walls than to insure the safety of the 
eity by strong fortifications. ‘The 
only church at that time was the 
chapel of Victory ; built by La Va. 
lette in commenroration of (he raising 
the siege, and am honour of dhe 
blessed Virgin. 

It was einige to have erected a 
palace for the ae inaster on the 
spot where the lialran and Castilian 
inns now stand; bur PL de Monté 
preferred a house bute by Kustache 
Dumont, in the principal stair, and 
which has ever sit ¢ been the rest- 
cence ct his successors. 

A pees of ground was given to 
every different language for the res- 
pective inns. one 


to the English language, since suc- 
ceeded 
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eecdcd by the Anglo Ba 


arian, Was 


nuw calicd La 


. . . aad 
France, the cavaher, . . 
( le, . ° . 
There are three gates to this city, 
viz. Lia (Royal,)! Marine, 
{ thax towaras Ni iTsa Mu 
it. pal street reaches 
t R ii (oa ¢ to thic Ca tle at 
d the others are 
ina strato it tine parallel to the 
mers tieavbole, piv th flat 
qQuare st Phe pascment was 
However oxtt ly bad, and many 
OF i Very venignt from 
} t ) in the fsront | l the 
{ } hex ! \ d ata 
great ence, and 
voll ail ampur- 
it} ve Op 
fo bil hort, 
to moke conduits to coavev fountain 
ail the puble and private 
roughout the city. ‘The 
‘ a wt at habitant Heinys 
t i {ry an 
expenec, the pubhe treasury advan- 
crt to? \ thie mMprove. 
Va! mice tly paved, 
d from steps, 
\ mconvenient, 
hy t cn a renaet 
tt? | { treets 
RACT 
baltese, though continually 
i. t to different nati , have 


Character of the Maltese. 


A particular Spot was also aS 
signed to each lanyuage, to defend in 


case ot Attack: these were 


of St John, 


as tollow, 
and Bulwark 
Bulwark of St Michael. 
~ Bulwark of St James 
Bulwark of St vauband St Pete: 
Bolwark of St Andrew. 
the Plattorm of St Lazaru 
Dulwark of St Sebustran 
bBalwark cot St Barbara. 


Besides private cisterns to every 
house, there ave Likewise publ: 
her with 
of whit 
the 
by Al) 


chas in the 

but the water cor 

duct, burlt at 


nce, by 


southern part ot 
a coh 

able exp the grand-master 
de V i has aqueduc t. 
from Wiar Chandal, where i con 

mences to. the before the 
grap lace, Is 747% Calics, 
of palms each, in length. It 
having suthered extremely from the 
ravages of time, the grand. master 

Rohan repaired, and partly 
rhbadtat, from his own private purse. 
Phe manner in which the « 
this fountain 1s conveyed has been 
already described 3 and af the wi 
ter tains are not sufficient to fill the 
cisterns, it aflurds a constant sup 
ply. 

‘Lhe houses are neat, and bui't of 
handsome the roofs to 
ing a flat terrace, with p 
zolana, with pipes conducting to t| 
etsterns, by which means every crop 
GO! rain water is preserve d. 
the houses have a balcony advane) 
Into the street, where the imbabit. 
pass a great part of their time 


square 


ater ot 


Stone 3 


racter, which sufficiently proves tl 
aod, at the same time, shows 
that they have mixed very little with 
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any of the people who have by turns 
governed their country. 

Ther countenanees announce an 
African origin, ‘They are short, 
strony, plump, with curled hair, flat 
noses, turned up hips, and the co- 
lour of their skins is the same as that 
of the inhabitants of the states of 
Barbary : their language 1s also so 
nearly the same, that they perfectly 
understand each other. 

It is, perhaps, as much owing to 
the situation of Malta, as to the dif- 
ferent strangers who have visited and 
conquered the island, that the Mal- 
tese have become very industrious, 
active, faithful, economical, coura- 
geous, and the best sailors in the 
Mediterranean. Rut, notwithstand- 
ing these good qualities, they still 
retain some of the defects generally 
attributed to the Africans; and are 
mereenary, passionate, jealous, vin- 
cictive, and addicied to thieving, 

They have likewise sometimes re- 
called the idea of the Panica Fides. 
They are fantastical and superstiti- 
ousinthe highest degree, but their 
ignorance does not unfit them for the 
culation of the arts. 

The Maltese habit (excepting tha 
of the ecclesiastics, lawyers, and 
trades-people,who dress in the French 
stile, and are few compared ‘to the 
people at large,) consists of a large 
cotton shirt, and a waistcoat likewise 
vty large, with silver, and sometimes 
gold buttons; to these are added 
a caban and cloak, reaching below 
the small of the back, and a long 
twisted several times round the 
Westy ia which they constantly car- 
Ty @ nite in a sheath: they also 
wear long aud full trousers, with a 
ot shoe called kerch but they 
s not otten make use of the latter, 
Having almost always beth legs and 
feet eatirely naked, This hareh 13 
merely a leathern sole, with strings 
to fasten it round the leg. ‘They 
never wear hats, but blue, red, 
White or striped caps. People of 

Jure Boe. 
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easy fortune usually carry fans in 
their hands, aud wear blue or green 
glass spectacles ; for such isthe ex- 
cessive heat occasioned by the rever- 
beration of the rays of the sun from 
the stones, and the white tufa, that, 
notwithstanding this precaution, there 
are many blind people ; indeed the 
greatest number have very weak eyes. 

The Maliese are remarkably so- 
be: 3 a clove, or garlic, or an onion, 
anchovies dipped in oil, and salt fish, 
being their usual dict. On great 
festivals, they eat pork, Hogs are 
very common mm towns and villages 5 
many of these animals belong to the 
church and to diilerent convents, and 
walk about the streets both ntght 
and day, where they pick up suffici- 
ent nourishment. ‘They are seldom 
molested, and never stolen, 

‘Taere are no people in the world 
more attached to their country thaa 
the Maltese ; and their coustant hope 
is to end their days in what they dig- 
nify with the title of #iore ded Alot 
do, (the Flower of the wor!d.) 

The Maltese women are little, and 
have beautiful hands and feet. They 
have fine black cyes, though they 
sometimes seem to squint, Owiny to 
their always looking out of the same 
eye; half of the face being covered 
with a sort of veil, made of black 
silk, called faldetta, which they twist 
about very gracefully, and arrange 
with much elegance. women, 
even of the highest rank, unlike their 
husbands, constantly preserve their 
costume ; and any one who should a- 
dopt the French fashion would meke 
herself very ridiculous. are 
extremely fond of gold and silver ore 
naments, and it 1s not uncommon toe 
sce even the peasants loaded with 
trinkets of those two metals. Their 
dress consists of a short shift, called 
kmis 3 of alinen or cotton under. pet-~ 
ticoat, termed J/dei/; of a coloured 
upper one, which is generally bluc, 
open on one side, called ghesuira 5 
and ofacoroet with sleeves, termed 
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driaw Vhe back pat of their neck- 
kerchie? is lastened up to ihe head ; 
and their hair, which as smooth, well- 


powdered and pom ttomed, 15 dressed 
ju trontau the form of a sugar loaf, 
much in the style of the foupees a fa 
SO long worn by the men, 
"hey ornament their necks with gold 
and silver chains ; sometimes, indeed, 
‘of precious stones: 
their arms are loaded with bracelets, 
aud their car-tings are in general 
niore expensive than elegant. Vheir 


with irae klaces 


PEAVISOBRE edler, the au- 
B thor of this history, was an 
nent French Protestant minister 
at Along with L’ Enfant, 

he published an excellent translation 

of the New ‘Testament into French, 
with an [Introduction and Notes. 

Ele wrote also History of Mani- 

cheism, in 2 vols. gto. And after 


his death, a volume of Historical, 


Ce 


TM 


Critical, and Philological Observa- 


[Histoire de la Reformation.” 


shioe-buckles are extremely large, and 
always either of sohd gold or silver, 
‘The Maltese baronesses live very 
retired, aud an the most exemplary 
manner. ihe morals of the women 
in the country retain all their ops. 
nal purity ; and if libertinism is to be 
remarked any where, it is among 
those women who inhabit cities, and 
who having no other resource but ob- 
tuning some office tor their relations, 
are sometimes obliged to dispose of 
their favours in order to procure it. 


Nore recpecting aTranslation of Beausonre's Histoire de la Reformaticn.” 


tle known in this country. It has, 
indeed, always been considered asa 
The few who had ac- 
cess to it, however, were delighted, 
and. often regretted, that. histon- 
cal trcasures of such value should 
be locked up from the great body 
of English readers. A translation 
was at length undertaken, a few 
years ago, by a Mr Macauley, and 


the first volume published Lon- 


scarce book. 


tions on the New ‘Testament, was don in 1807. Altho’ this translation 
as published, Along with this post- (as far as published ) appears to be 
a humous volume, a Late of the Au. executed with considerable at lity, 
hor was given, in which there and with great fidchty, painiul 
i account of his travelling into various to learn, that the excellence of Beau- 
ete? places, to collect materials for the sobre aa an historian has not been 
ae (History of the Reformation, and of sufficiently known in this country, 
his corre ponding by letters with to yrive such currency of sale to this 
many persons of eminence and re- first volume as to Mr Mac- 
putation forthe same purpose. The  auley immediately to proceed with 
4 Listory was first published at Ber. the publication of the rest of the 
in Though perhaps, work. It is to be hoped, however, 
" the most authentic and impartial that he will not relinquish the un- 
ry of that most intere tiny pe- dertaking 
riod, the work has hitherto been lit. The orginal forms four Svo. voe 
lumes ; 
* This to be remarked with regret, that the translations ito English of some 
tthe best foreign Worss that lave appeared in modern timcs, have been aban- 
ned and oomplete tor want of encouragement—r1. The celebrated 
ASS Airstory bis cwn Timer, w began to be translated from the original Latin, 
int th ceatury 5 but one volume was published. The trausjativn ought 
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limes; but, according to Mr Mac- 
transla. 
three vo- 


auley’s arrangement, 
tion will be comprized 1 

lumes Svo. Surely the ‘bookeelles 
will not, when informed of the ex- 
cellence and importance of the work, 
hesitate to risk the expence of pub- 
lishing the remaining two volumes. 
Besides, it should be considered, that 
the very circumstance of the trans: 
lation beng in an unfinished state, 
must naturally tend to deter many 
persons who may have heard of the 
value of the work, trom immediate- 
ly becoming purchasers; while ma- 
ny more persons must be deterred 
from purchasing a detached volume 


of a history with the merits of which 
they have had no pportunity of be- 
coming acquainted. It 1s much to be 
wished. cherefore, that the transla- 
tion should be specdily finished. 
is surely to be hope: d with confidence 
that there will still be found taste e- 
nough remaining in Britaim, for anau- 
thentic record of the progress of the 
Reformation at the most interestiny 
crisis, to reward the translator and 
publishers of Beausobre. ‘The work 
should be encouraged, especially, by 
protestant ministers of all denomina- 
tions. 
Kilmarnock, 


May 1895. 4 


Scotrisu Review. 


Report of the Committee of the Highland Society of Scotland appointed te 
inguire into the Nature and Authenticity of the Poems of Ossian. Drawn 
up by Llenry Mactenzie, sq large Svo. 125. 


question of the pre. 

sent age has excited a higher 
decree of interest than that which 
13 the subject of the present inqui- 
ty. The beauty of these poems ; 
their ur 1expected appearance trom a 
quarter til then considered as alto- 
gether illiterate; the zealous pa- 
tronage which they received from 
some of the most distinguished cha- 
that age all conspired 
to render them, in an uncommon de 
gree, the object of general attention. 
To the philosopher also, who had 
made it his object to investigate the 
Progress of society and manners, 


these poems presented a very singular 
aud interesting spectacle. high 
sentiments of honour and humanity 
with which they abound, formed a 
striking contrast with the treachery 
and ferocity which are almost um- 
versally attendant) on savage war- 
fare. surprising were the 
respect and delicacy with which the 
female sex ap speared to be treated, 
when compared with the enslaved 
and degraded state to which, among 
such nations, they are freqnently 
reduced. In every point of view, 
therefore, it became of the utmost 
Importance to as certain whether, and 

how 


siiltobe completed; for it is a work, surely, that deserves a place among cur 
histories mue i; heitee than many others which have ot late years been translated 


trom v rious | 
Ol very ¢ 


ots 


?rar, 


ated from thet language. 


2. The History of the Edict of Nanis by Benorr, a work 
msiderable merit, in 5 vols. Svo. would be a! a seasonable and 
usetul to the histories ot France. 
Nd published about an hundred years ago, soon after tue wo IK appeared in the 
Orizinal Fr ren ch; but the translation was never completed, 
MIRIN'S Historical, Critical, Moral and Theological Discourses om the Bible, two oniy 
have hitherto been trans}: ited from the original French; while we have, of 
Vears, been overwhelmed with many trifling, and frequently immoral, orks 


‘Two volumes were indeed translated 
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how far, these poems were really the 
ofispring of that remote and rude pe- 
dt hothey were ascribed, 
One disad vantage we 
der, in forming a jud 


NN hi 
labour un- 
agement upoa 
this subject. Being of lowland 
gin, we have had no opportunity 
of acquuing the language in which 
the originals are said to have been 
We may console ourselves, 
however, by re fecting that we are 
thus free trom the prey midices with 
which the possession of this language 
is frequently accompanted 5 and as 
that the 


by a (ia public 
uc tion must be finally decided, our 


avrittecn. 


Bois not 


ac 


ry be more able to go along 
4 
with our speculations, troon our hav- 
we no means of judo:ng bat such as 


wble to waderstand as well 


selves. 
"Vhose poems seem, at their first ap- 
pearance, to have gained almost uni- 
vesral credit. in this country, Blair, 
Kames, Home, Ferguson, zealously 
espoused their cause, 
these gentlemen expressed publicly 
anopimon in their favour, In Eng- 
land andecd the case was very dite 
ferent, after the first surprise 
over, a generalincrednlity seems there 
to have prev riled. Bat Mr Hume 
was perhaps the first Scotsman who 
mbraced this side 


Was 


e af the question. 
In conformity with his usual habits 
of forming sceptical conclusions a 
priors, he writes ina letter to Gib. 
bon, “It as indeed strange, that a. 
ny Man of sense could have 


resi 


ima 
that above twenty thou- 
along with 
historical facts, could 

crved, 


} 
tra curing hilly 


peneratioy 


ail the ciwihized ations, t] iemost 


cessitous, the 


most turbulent, and the 


Pits opinten, however, he does 


MO’ ceem Lave openly avowed at 


and several of 


1S, bv the rucest thy Ips of 
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the time; and, m a letter to Dr 
Blair, he pomts out the only real any 
eflectaal mode of bringing their au- 
theaticity to the tcct. say 


You may easily learn the names of 
all ministers Of that country who un 
derstand the language of at.) You may 
Write to then, capressime the doubt, 
that have arisen, and desiring them to 
send for such of the 
and make them rehearse their — 
poems. Let the clergymen then have 
the transiation in their hands, and let 
them wiite back to you, and iniorm 
you that they heard such a one (nam 
ing him,) ny in such a_ place, re- 
hea the orignal of such a 
from a pave to st a pave ot the 


Enelish translation, which any eared ex 


bards as remain 


act and faithful. If yeu give to t 
puuitc a suthicient number of such 
monies, VOU mav prevail: But ven- 


ture to joretel to you, that nothing ‘ess 
wil serve the purpose 3 nothine less 
will so much as command the attention 
of the public, 

Becket tells me that he is to give usa 
new edition of vour Dissertation, wcom- 
pamted with some remarks on Temera. 
Here is a favourable opportunity fer voy 
to execute this purpose. You have ajust 
and laudable zeal for the credit of these 
poems. ‘Lhev are, if genuine, one ot 
he greatest curiosities, in all respects, 
hat ever was discovered in the com- 
letters; and the child ts, 

hecome yours by adeption, 
has tot: lly abandoned «ll 
care of it. ‘These motives ‘eall upon 
vou to exert yourselt, and I think it 
were suitab'e to vour candour, ane 
Most satistactory also to the reader, to 
publish all the HISWegs tu all the letters 
vou write, even though some of these 
letters should make somewhat agains 
vour own opinion in thy affair. We 


AIN@VS De the more 


Salita Of 
yanner, 


a5 aaCpnerson 


bo arguments are straimed bevon 
proper torce, and no contrary arguments 
suppressed, where such an entire com 
munication is madeto us. P.7 

This highly reasonable proposal 
was approved of by Dr Blan, and 
letters were accordingly written to 
ac msiderable number of clergy and 
gentlemen in the Highlands, from 
whom were reecived. 

wheths: 
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whether from not thinking these so 
satisfactory as he could have wished, 
or from some other cause, certain it 
js, that Dr Blair, instead of publish. 
( according to Ale Tlame’s advice) 
the letters he had received, pub. 


jshed none whatever 3 but continued 
himself with adding to the next ect 
tron of hits dissertation, a general sum- 
mary of the formation contamed in 
them. ‘Lhis was of course as favour- 
able as possible, and seems to have 
viven very little satisfaction. It was 
suspected, that had thel tiers coniam- 
ed decisive evidence on this subject, 
they would not have been suppressed ; 
and the very strong amor patria, 
which prevails in the northern dis- 
tricts, was supposed capable of bias- 
sing the judgemcat of ther inhabt- 
tants, and of drawing from them, 
without sufficient foundation, vagu: 
and general testimonies in favour ot 
the publication in question: 
Meanwhile a great change was 
taking place in the Highlands, iu 
consequence of an improved system 
of agriculture, and of the establish- 
ment of arts and manufactures. 
These, requirlag constant and regue 
Jar industry, deprived the natives of 
that leisure which they were former- 
ly accustomed to employ in the re- 
ctation of their ancient poems. The 
great tamilies, attracted by the splen- 
dour and luxury of the metropolis, 
ceased to reside constantly on their 


estates; and the practice of main- 


luining hereditary bards, for their 
was gradually disconti 
hued. Scepties multiplied; Mr Laing, 
mot able and indefatigable op- 
Jevent, not only collected all the 
j toots on the other side, but brought 
o vard new evidence, which had not 
been before suspected. There was an 
evident tis that, even supposing the 
aut venticity real, all prouts of it 
Would perish in the course of a few 
Years, 

| Fortunately, at this period, a so- 
"<<", composed of numerous and 


respectable members, formed 
with the view of promolng improve. 
ments rr that country, determined to 
exert themselves, i order to rescue 
from oblivion the monuments «i ats 
ancient genius. bor this purpose, 
a committee was appointed, at the 
head of which was placed a geatle- 
man enunently qualified for conduc- 
ting the enquiry, and, from patuotie 
motives, as well as congeniality ot 
cenus, deeply interested ia its issue, 
"Phis committee scems accordingly to 
have done every thing possible, and 
if complete satisfaction has not boca 
obtamed, there is no ground to m- 
pute itto any deficiency on its part. 

The Report states, that the Com- 
mittee, without having seen the cor 
respondence between Mr Hume, and 
Dr Blair, had followed nearly the 
sume plan which had been supyest- 
ed by the former of these genth en. 
"The fact isy however, that thev | 
made a most essenual improvement, 
in requesting their correspondents to 
write down the passages which they 
heard recited. measures alse, 
which they have taken to trace out 
the persous who attended and as- 
sisted Mr Macpherson in forming 
hts collection, have tended to throw 
great upon tits question. 


to 


vive our readets some 
idea of the steal Mlass of evidenes 
which has in these different ways 
been procured, we shall briefly con- 
sider it under the four heads of Zesty 
monies, Published Chanascripes. 
and Reetations. 

Before entesing upon these, it may b: 
proper to premise, Chatali parttessecm 
agreed as fo the existence of of 
some kind or cilier, relating to the 
exploits of Pinyal and his heroes, 
which are tamiharly sung the 
Highlands of Scotland. 
Hume says, Nobody quest! 
that there are traditional peen 
that part of the country wir 
the names of Ossian, and Ping 
Oecary and Gaul, are mentions 
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euiat that these OCcMs Were al! ot 


to which 


evir mtent on the 
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mortihcation Oi 


ous support. 
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Vis, however, by no 


means a with the tradition of 
the: Highlands; which 
Fingal to covntry, and 
4 \ 31 | ce after 
' Hamme, toa, t i’ | yt 
itabe, appear to have divided theit 
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similar letters which they had rece. 
ved. 


That the persons themselves had ni 


f the existence of suc} 


tal 


that listening to 
Wourite amMusemet 


IN hours OT or 


of ssbu that, since the ir 
7.45, the manners ot th u 

aergone a change so Unfavou! bie tot 


recitation of these porns, that it WwW 
now an amusement 
and that very tew persons 
hve who were ebie to recite them, 
That many of thespoems they had tor- 
meriy heard were similar in subject and 


iSIn the names ot the he 


scarcely 


remained a- 


story, as Well ; 
rocs mentioned m them, to those tra 
ated by Macpherson: that his tr 
slatron seemed, to such as had read t 1 
but that it did not bv 
s come up to the torce or en 
ot the 


verv al 


s—to such as hd 
ho mean 
sed Or id ain 

til i) del rs even accustom d to read- 
ine, Who conceived that his’ 
tion could add but little to their amuse 
ment, 


his book was bs 
Unive! ny p 


red 


and not at all to their conve 
tion, im a matter which they nev 
doubted. 7%. 


Upon many of these we susp: 
little stress can be laid, When one 
gentleman “stands persuaded that Mr 
Laing’s arguments cannot stagger his 
belief in the au! thenticity of Os 
* and another declares “ th 

shalk be wanting, fort 
Orsian’s cause that lies in his power,” 
apt to suspecta determination 

to bel lieve which would rest $ satished 


‘ 
But when 
partic ular 


poem yy 


nothing 
we are 
nde ide nce. 


men specity 
pi ‘Ces een they have heard recited, 


wit 
Tes 


there no reasons le ground tor 
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doubt as to the actual existence © 
such pieces, and as to their at lea 
bearing some resemblance to those 
published by Macpherson. Such at- 
are ¢ iven by th ee or four 
Blatr’s corre spond dents to the 
© Qssian’s courtship 
Everailin The Description of 
id. 
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ver doubted 
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Cuchullin’s chariot ;” * The single 


combat between Fingal and Swa- 
rau? Darthula 5’? with several 
others. No copies however being 
transmitted, it was impossible to say 
how far these agreed with the pub- 
lished translations. 

The next class of testimonics, 
which are highly important, are those 
given to the Highland Society by 
the persous who acconspanied Mr 
Macphcrson in his excursion through 
the Highlands. First come the de- 
clarations of Ewan and Angus Mac- 
pheisons, residenters in or near the 
Isle of Sky. “These testy, that Mr 
M. travelled through that country ; 
that he spent a great deal of time ia 
taking down Gaclic poetry, from the 
recitation of such as were able to re- 
peatit; but that he himself seemed 
iv possess Only a moderate degree of 
skill in the language. They give al- 
so some account, though not very 
sitisfactory, of his having procured 
trom the family of Clanvonald, ma- 
huscnipts which they believed, be- 
‘ides other things, to contain some of 
the poems of Ossian. Capt. Morvi- 
‘ony an intimate friend of Macpher- 
som, also declares that he saw in his 
hands, manuscripts which bore every 
appearance of antiquity ; that Mac- 
pherson did not appear to understand 
the Gaehe language thoroughly, and 
irequeutly had recourse to him for 
the explanation of difficult passages. 
All parties agree that Mr M. was 
Wholly incapable of composing such 
poctry as Ossian’s, and Morrison de- 
clares he might as suvon create the Isle 
SKY, Or compose the prophecies of 
feaiah, But much weight, we are 
eae not be allowed to these 

criticisms, 

Phe most respectable testimony, 
appears to be that of Mr 
ts ity Minister of Kincardine, Ross- 
‘wires with whom Mr M. spent some 
having collected his manu- 
and while employed tran. 
‘ating them ‘ 


This gentlemen 
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I enquired the success of his journey, 
and he produced several voluines, smail 
octavo, of rather larve dito citho, 
the Gaehe language and characters, be- 
ing the poems of Ussizn and other anci- 
ent bards, 

I remember perfectly, that manv of 
those volumes were, at the close, sud to 
have been collected by Paul Macmhu:- 
rich Bard Clanraonui!l, and about the 
beginning of the agth century. Mr 
Macpherson and I were of opinion, 
that though the bard collected them, 
vet that thev must have been writ by oa 
ecclesiastic, for the characters and spel. 
ling were most beautitul and Coriect. 
Every poem had its dirst letter oi its 
first word most dourished ond 
evided 5 some red, some yellow, some 
bluc, and some green: the material 
writ on seemed to be a Imber, vet 
course and dark vellam: the volumcs 
were bound in strong parchment: Mr 
Macpherson had them irom 

At that time I could read the Gache 
characters, though with and 
did often amusé mvsclt with 
here and there in those poems, while 
Mer Macpherson was emploved on his 
translation. At times we diitered as to 
the meaning cf ccrtain words in the or. 
ginal. DP. gre 

The next source of cvidence is the 
Caclic pyems which have been given 
to the world by other persons be- 
sides Macpherson. ‘Uhe first is a 
collection of great merit, mace in 
Ireland, by a lady of the name of 
Miss Brooke. Uhis publication seems, 
at first sight, to favour the opinion 
which ascribes Fingal and his heroes 
to that country. ‘The Committee 
however observe, that these, as well 
as all the poems collected in Ireland, 
ave more corrupted, and have more 
passages that are evidently modern, 
than those procured from the Flrgh- 
lands. Miss Brooke herself adauts 
that they are of a date posterior to 
the age in which Ossian dourivhed. 

An account is then given of se- 
veral publications of less importance, 
which were made in this country ; 
but as our limits co not permit us to 
‘y into any discussion of these, we 
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must refer our readers tothe Report 
iteelf. One, however, cannot be pas- 
sed over; that made by Dr ot 
Campbelton. Ot these transla- 
tion was first win 278o, and, on 
the encouragement of the Highland 
swocety, th 
in Phese beg different from 
those of Macpherson, do not afford 


originals were published 


any direct evicence in their favour ; 
but they furmioh a very strong corro- 
boration, as pootry ot the 
very samme kiod. Iu them, as the 
Committee observe, are to be found 
not only the same strain of high and 
impassioned poetry, but also the same 
delwacy and refinement of sentiment 
and feeling which form so extraordi- 
nary a feature in the poems transla. 
ted by Mr Macpherson.” Dr Smith 
¢rands indeed too nearly 1a the same 
predicament, to admit of any evt- 
dence which he may afford, being 
cousidered as unexceptionadle. At 
the same time, there are several cir- 


—ennstances which combine to render 


his authority supertor to that of his 
predecessor. Has originals have fol. 
lowed the translation much more 
speedily, although the latter had re- 
ceived no public encouragement, 
which could prompt him to under. 
take so great a labour as that of 
composing the former. At the end 
of his preliminary dissertation too, he 
has given a list of the persons from 
whom he received them; which, had 
thev been forged, would have ex po- 
sed him to the most palpable risk of 
detection. Aud his own character, 
which, so far as we can judge by his 
honest, and frank, 
seems to acquit him from the suspi- 
cron of bemy concerned in so com. 
plicated a forgery. 


’ 
ietters, is pidin, 


The next source of evidence was 
that derived from manurccripts. And 
the preat object was to tind such as 
belonged to an era indisputably pri- 
or to Macpherson’s publication. In 
the course of enquiries made by the 
Committee and Dr Blair, there had 


appeared reason to suppose that that 
yentleman had almost completely 
swept the Highlands of all the dnet- 
ent manuscripts which they contain. 
ed. ‘Phese he was understood to 
have left for publication in the hands 
of bis executors. On applyine to 
them, however, the Committee found, 
no doubt with extreme consternation, 
that no such manuseripes were in ex. 
intence; and that the copy of the o- 
riginats left by Macpherson for pub. 
leation, was entucly written out, 
either in his own hand, or in that of 
his amanuenses. only excep. 
tion was a small duodecimo volume, 
containing indeed some Gaelic poems, 
hut none that could be of any value 
in the present inquiry. Yet there 
seems to be no doubt, from the. tcs- 
timony of the persons who attended 
Macpherson on his journey, that he 
received several others of much great. 
er magnitude and importance ; all 
which, from some motive or other, 
he had destroyed or secreted. 

After this aulooked-for disappoint- 
ment, the Committee were presented 
by Major MsLauchlan of Kilbride, 
by Lord Bannatyne, and by the 
Highland Society of London, with 
other collections of ancient) mann- 
scripts. Vor a particular account 
of their contents we must refer to the 
publication itself; observing in pene- 
ral, that tho’ not absolutely without 
value, they yet contain nothing which 
can be regarded as decisive of tle 
point in question. In their search for 
modern manuscripts the Committe: 
have been more successful. Dr Santh 
having mentioned in the introduction 
to his volume, that he was idebted 
for originals to a Mr Dunean ken- 
1edy, then schoolmaster at 
nish in Argyleshire, the Committ.c 
tound out the last-mentioned perso.) 
and purchased from him a large coll 
tion ot Gach poetry, which was thes 
in his possession, ‘This collection 
seems farther removed from the sus- 
picion of fabrication, than any for- 
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mer ane which has yet been disco- 
vered. Lt was not brought forward, 
like those of Smith and Macpherson, 
in support of any previously publish. 
ed translation, It contains poetry 
of the same description with theirs, 
and ia many parts of at least equal 
beauty, although Kennedy possessed 
no advantages which could have ena- 
him to produce such poetry 
himself. ‘he following extract, 
from an argument of his own com- 
position, prefixed to one of his 
poems, may give some idea of his lie 
terary abilities : 


‘The manner by which the death oi 
‘his famous hero was breught about 1s 
very tragical, whose story 1s related 
traditionally as follows :—Gaul being 
the most experienced warrior of all the 
bands of Pingel, and the ouly one living 
of the royal race of Clan Moirne, ot 
whom he held command under the fa. 
mous flag and special advice of Fingal, 
and who upon all occasions, and at 
solemnities, was honoured and regarded 
above any man ot either clan. Gaul 
having alwavs occupied the next seat to 
Fingal, and enjoyed the best and most 
Jelictous messes, especially a roast or 
collop, (called mir-mora) over and a- 
bove the wont ratio of all the grand 
hands, created him an his declining 
years ill-will and aversion by the mamb:- 
tious sons of Fingal, in particular Car- 
cl. This mirmora, or rather mircorra, 
was a favourite mess of Fingal and 
Gaul, which was but a choice colop 
chopped and mixed with marrow and 
terb seeds: this mirmora, and every 
other reward conferred upon Gaul, was 
claimed by Carril, tinding himself thre 
bravest and most accomplished cham- 
pylon among the sons of Fingal, seeing 
raul aged and unfit for distant services, 
“isputed his birth by dint of arms. ‘The 
mvincible Gaul end inveterate Carril, 
entered the lists, and engaged each 
ner in wrestling, whereby thev could 
te decide the cause upon that day, 
veing both equally overcome, &c. 

App. P. 33:- 

The last source of evidence is that 
derived from the pieces taken down 
by gentlemen in the Highlands from 


the recitation of the old bards. Of 
Sune 15056 
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all the proofs of the authenticity of 
the poems, these appear to be the 
most unexceptionable Upon a bare 
Learing of such recitations it 13 pos- 
sible to conceive, that men, strongly 
biassed in their favour, might be de- 
ceived by a similarity of names into 
the idea that they were the same 
they had seen translated But when 
men of respectable characters have 
taken down these recitations, and 
transmitted copies of them to the 
Committee, the supposition that such 
copies are forged, cannot be for a 
moment admitted. Of the nature 
of these communications, we extrac’ 
the following account : 

The poems and fragments of poems 
which the Committee has been able to 
procure, contain, often the substance, 
and sometimes alinost the literal expres- 
sion (the ifsissima verba,) of passages 
given by Mr Macpherson, in the poems 
ot which he has published the transla- 
tions. But the Committee has not 
been able to obtain any one poem the 
same in title and tenor with the poems 
published by him. It is inclined to be- 
heve that he was in use to supply 
chasms, and to give connection, by in- 
serting passages which he did not find, 
and to add what he conceived to be dig- 
nity and delicacy to the origmal com- 
position, by striking out passages, by 
sottening incidents, by refining the lan- 
guage, in short, by changing what he 
considered as too simple or too rude 
for a modern ear, and elevating what 
in his option was below the standard 
of good poetry. “Vo what derrec, how- 
ever, he exercised these liberties, it is 
impossible tor the Committee to deter- 
mine. ‘The advantages he possessed, 
which the Committee began its inqui- 
nies too late to enjoy, of collecting 
frou the oral recitation of a number ot 
persons now no more, a very great 
number of the same poems, on the 
saine subjects, and then collating those 
diferent «opies or editions, if they may 
be so called, rejecting what was spu- 
rious or corrupted in one copy, and a- 
copting from another something more 
genuine antl excclient in its place. af- 
torded him an opportunity of putting: 
together what might fairly enough be 
called an original whole, of much more 
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beauty, and 
than he C believes it mow pos- 
for any person, or 
trom these pieces hich the Com. 
mittee have received trom their core 
respondents, and trom the collection 
ot Kennedy, Dr Donald Smith (a 
most able Celtic scholar, to whom the 
Conmittee in the course of their en- 
quinies have been vreatly indebted ) 
has selected those passages which 
correspond with the poem of Fingal 
as given by Macpherson, accompa- 
nicd by a hteral English translauon, 
part of 
the publication, and we cannot help 
hiosthatit had been extended toa 
till yreater lencth, misertion 
of all th passages 
poud with any 
tra: slation. which have been 
are however sufficient to en- 
able us to form a pretty correct idea 
both of what was the nature of this 
original ancient poetry, and what the 
alterations which it has undergone 
from the hand of the 
forming 
subrect, tw 


with much tewer 


mmiuttee 
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"This soa hirhly Interesting 
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by thi 
corres. 
part of M rcphers 


translator. 
an estimate on this 
ire umstances claim our 


attention; the poetical merit of the 
onomal, and the state of manners 
which itexhibits, With regard to 


to 
ut a know. 


the first, it is indeed 


OF origina Yet through 
all the disadvantages of a literal. ver- 
aii sad Ot a Vel 
sion itis easy to discover a high de- 

ele ban \ and tender. 

’ 
n itis a much simpler and rade: 

Spec i@s ot t ctry, if shag 
i. cn to t iv Wor, 
under the nan of Ossian. It has 
} 
neither the same high polish, nor the 


sare unttorm and laloured clevation, 


tr such poctry as is commonly pro- 
av ne, nd rude 


ps wile as 
With the same 
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otso toud roar the waves of astreaiy 

inv sea, 

Wien driven against lofty cliff 

Ly the force ot the north-wind in 
ter, 

As was the nose of the 
general conflict. 

Like « spring trom the face of a moun 

Blood fiows from the wounds of heroe 

Like the sighing of the sank: thro’ the 
cletts of Benana 

Was the groan of the 
ny the contest. 

Fingal of the sharp-poimted spears ot 
blood, 

Rushed on in his sounding terror, 

Like tre pl 


armies in the 


people expiring 


spirit 

Louder, as he descended from his hill, 

Than the woed of Mlorvern sounding 
onder the wind of Trenmor, 

When the storm of 

Is roaring against Its rocks, 

When he mixed in the th 

Bloody was his progress, and ceter 
his valour, 

Whilst many a body fell 

Under the strokes of his wrathtul prov 

ess. 233 


one oF; neroes 
Ooutstretciis 


As the 4 atnered streams of the moun- 
ta! 
Falling on the narrow val 
When clouds send forth the 
And the shricking of ghosts Is ming:ts 
} ¢ ilis 
with the roar of Inlis; 
», mov ‘d on to battle the vaiorous 


rece of Erin. 


of the ce 


chief} himself, in advanc.ne, not 
ed vi ur forth trom his bi st 

As a billow which rolls its strengt! to 
the shore. P. 203. 


occur of this 
The 
of rarer occurrence 3 
cription of a calm and beautiful scene 
of nature : 


Frequent an 
of excellence. 


stances 
kind following 


Is ONe 


the 


Pieasa: isthe of t! » wal 
t t the stern i nd 

tiv th rds sone from the w 

Delight! the springing breeze. 

And ple nt is the woice of the t 


Delightful is the shining of the st 
im the west comes the 


of the blackbird. P. 259 


To which we may add the follow- 
micture of female heauty: 
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Blest be thy soul, O Fingal! 


daughter of the Kine of Lochiun, 

that yellow fiower ot beauty, 

Has eiven “a love to Fingal trom Al- 
bion. 

‘interis her bosom than the moss-lily 


ui the mountain, 
Ox the snow that has newly fallen on 
the waving branch. 
Her soul is generous and mild 
the sun in the he! git of the skies. 
P. 219. 
Buc it isin the frequent recur. 
rence of tender and pathetic passages, 
that Ossiaa is peculiarly distinguished 
from the bards of times so rude and 
warhke as thuse to which he belong. 
ej. This is probably owing to the 
jnteresting peculiarity of situa- 
tion; old and feeble, the last survi- 
ver of all the heroes of his race. 
Hence the remembrance of every. for- 
mer great action gives rise to lamen- 
tations over his present weakness and 


aA 


“lonchuess. Among those we shail 


eclect the one which appeared to us 
the finest : 


Many a cru:t and many a harp was 
tuned, 

And many a bard sung the taie. 

Sott on their music Soated the fame 


4 1 


ind igh-minded pursuits of the ac- 


fovtul has Leen the time to me, 

Ossian, the dutiful son of Fingal, 

Who have oiten dealt havoe in the field 
ot heroes, 


ahouch Le now feeble and disconso- 


My mind, my form, and my fancy are 
d irkened, 

As the sun when he is wrapt in the 
told ng ot clouds, 

OF ng att thou good and magnanimous 
of 


‘hs 
Who prevaied in 1 the fields of warfare 
l no ne in he chace of 
the deer, 
sor in tae bitte of hundreds, hewing 


Vii the tye, 
Lhe Valiant, who were mild, strong, 


Ur great compassion, and extensive 
are gone to the grave that 
wae, eS NOt dey : 
taba has Caused mine eye to become 
must, 


‘Thou heroic leader of swords ! 


Who excelled in generosity as in suc- A Bi ie: 
And whom no arm of might could con- BITE 
troul., P. 231. 
Tn these passages the literal version hae 
is perhaps preferable to the adorn- my) 
ed translation of Macpherson. But i 
these are select passages; and the wu 
ground-work of these poems is in Nae, 
that style of rude simplicity which, Hh 


when stript of its versitication, leaves 
little poetical merit remaining. Mac- 
pherson must therefore have been 
sensible, that to suit them to the 
taste of the present age, a refining 


eed ~ 


and embellishing process was indis- 
pensibly necessary. His first care 
seems to have been to clear away the Sai 
clusters of epithets with which they MA q 
are frequently encumbered. ‘This Wey 
lavish and indiscriminate use of epi- 
thets, eve where no poetical advan- 
tage could result from their employ 
rent, is a fault common to Ossian, Mae Nag 
with most other bards of antiquity. ; 
In some istances Maepiacrson has 
retrenched these altogether. it 
thou who travellest above, round + 
as the full-orded hard shield of the migh- 
ty! whence is thy brightness 
frown, thy light that is dasting. 72. 
thou that rollest above, round as 
the shield of my fathers ! whence are th q hg 
beams, O sun! thy everlasting light? eRe 

Frequent darted the streaks of red fire ae is 
Fromm the geen edge of tempered arms, 
As they struck on erect helmets. (i 
Stecl, clanging, sounds on steel. Hels 


mets are cleft on high. 

P. 2836 
At other times he has merely thin- 
ned them, retaining such as appeared 
to him most expressive; as in the des- 

cription otf the horses of Cuchillin. 
fle has found it necessary also 
to amit some minute details which 
did not altogether consist with epic 
dignity. But the grand ofhce which 
he hed to Ms erform for his original 
was that of clothing 1S nakedness, 
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of dignifying and embellishing those 
numerous passages, whose rude sim- 
plicity would have been altogether 
insipid ina literal version. Elere in- 
deed he has rather exceeded. He 
has both crowded his pages too much 
with ornament, and has frequently 
run into extravagance and bombast. 
The following passages will give 
some idea of hts mode of embellish- 
ment: 


We reared the sun-beam to its sta, 

Phe standard ot Fingal, of furious sweep 

Full-studded with stones in gold; 

With us it was held in high respeet. 

We turned out the standard of young 
Fergus mv brother, 

To bear the fierce affray, 

And the standard of each leading chief 

Who was in the host at the time. 


We reared unmebeam of battle; 
the standard of the kine! Each hero ex- 
uited with lov, as, Waving, it few on 
the wind, It was studded with grold 
bove, as the blue wide shell or the 
nightlv skv.  Kach hero had tus s 
dard too ; and each his gloomy men! 
DP. 249. 
‘Then arrived a messenger 
From Lochlin’s king of mighty hosts, 
Demanding that tribute should be de- 
livered to him, 
Or that rin should be altogether aban- 
doned 
* Leave thy spouse and doe at his dis- 
posal, 
Or give him the close conflict of arms,” 
An answer was sent 
To L ochlin’s s king of mighty hosts, 
Phat neuther tribute nor submission 
would be granted, 
But that the ground should receive the 
severed heads ot his people.” 
** No man whom the sun beholds, 
Shall ever receive inv spouse ; 
Nor shall consent to the delivering 
et Bran 
While the breath is in my bosom,” 
‘Pall Morla came—-He spoke to Erin's 
biue-eved chiet, among the lesser he- 
roes. ** “Pake Swaran’s peace,” the 
warrior spoke, * the peace he gives to 
Kings, when nations bow to his sword. 
Leave ap streamv plains to us, and 


give thy spouse nd a oe. Thy spouse 
be sum'd, heavi fair! Thy dog 


that overtakes: the wind ! Gave these 
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to prove the weakness of thine arm ; 
lave then beneati our power ! 

‘Pell Swaran, teil that heart of pride 
C athullin never yields. I give him th 
dark - roliing sca; give luis peopis 
eraves in Erin. But never shali a stran 
ger have the pleasing sun-beam ot my 
love. No deer shali on Lochiin’s hil 
berore switt-feoted Luath.” 


After these observations on the 
literary merit of the Osstante origin. 
als, another question, no less interest. 
ing, remains to be discussed : 

Are the manners which they re- 
present raised so high as 1s commor- 
ly supposed, above the usual stand- 
ard of barbarous societies? ‘The 
most remarkable circumstances in 
this point of view are, bumamty im 
war, and the respect and de Jieacy 
observed in thetr intercourse with the 
female sex. Ona careful examina- 
tion, it will appear that, in both 
these respects, the Fions, or follow- 
ersof Fingal, display some supertort- 
ty, over their rude neighbours; but, 
at the same time, that this supertort- 
ty is by no means so great as 1s ge- 
nerally supposed by those acquainted 
only with Macpherson’s translation. 

In Vingal, we certainly discover 
high and generous sentiments of ho- 
nour, of humanity to the vanguish- 
ed, and of assistance due to the fee- 
ble and oppressed. qualities 
appear even to have been hereditary 
in his family, if we may judge from 
the following interesting address te 
Oscar : 

Oscar! do thou bend the strong in arms, 

Protect the weak of hand and the needy. 

Be as a spring tide stream in winter 

‘To resist the toes of the people ot Pu 
wal ; 

But like the soit and gentle breeze 0: 
summer 

To those who ask thine aid. 

So iived the conquering Trenmor ; 

Such, atter him, was Trathal ot victo 
rus pursuits ; 

Aad Fingal has been the support 0: 
the feeble, 

To guard him from the violence of the 
oppressive, 


In his caus2 would [stretch my arm x 
(2 
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With chearfulness would I go to receive 
him 5 

Andhe should find shelter and rest — 

Under the shade of my brightening 
sword. P. 227. 

By a female flying to him for pro. 
tection, we find him thus addressed ; 
« Thy protection I claim as thou art 

Fingal. 
Thy countenance to the forlorm is the 
sun 
Thy duald is the dwelling place of mer- 
ty.’ 229. 

But though these acccomplish- 
ments seem indisputably to belong to 
Fingal, we have not been able to 
discover much trace of them among 
his followers. Cuchullin declares 
* Bloody battle is the chief delight 
of my soul;’? and a similar spirit 
seems to animate the rest of the Fin- 
galian warriors, Ossian himself not 
excepted. Indeed it is commonly af- 
ter having described himself hewing 
and hacking among his enemies, that 
he breaks out into lamentations of 
his own weakness and old age ; as for 
instance, after the account of his own 
savage behaviour after the battle with 
Cormac: 


I cut away the head of Cormac, 

And exposed it to view on the hill: 
And IT retired with the chiefs of Fail 

As Theld the bead by the hair, 

Whoever would have told me, 

When that day I strove in battle, 
‘That I should be in this condition to- 


night, 
Could not escape the vengeance of my 
arm: =P. 244. 


It is amusing to observe the man- 
ner in which Macp)erson attempts 
to varnish over this barbarous scene, 
by the introduction of tender epithets, 
which, on such an occasion, have 
rather a ludicrous effect : 

But, unhappy youth of love! I cut 
hishead away. Five times I shook it 
by the lock. P. ago. 

_In the following passage, we find 
him dwelling with disgusting mi- 
hateness On circumstances the most 


revolting toa mind of delicacy and 
humanity 
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My fatucr wos ariving che battle 

Where it pressed t 

Nor from him did bodily form retire un 
maimed, 

In the light ot his steps I strove to tol- 
low, 

But frail 1s my strength to-night 

When I recount the warlike bands : 

I have lost the sight of my eves 5 

I am old, slow, and f riorn! 

‘he sound of ali our strokes was heard 

Like the burst of a billow in the day ot 
the fatel storm. 

Many were the arms and legs which were 
severed, 

Many the linbs which keen-edged 
did mangle, 

When the valtant of the people, pressed 
by strokes, 

Sunk on the sward, never more to arise. 

P. 825. 


The lines marked by Italics, are, 
as might be supposed, wholly omit- 
ted by Macplierson. 

With respect to the treatment of 
women, we certainly tind them men- 
tioned often with a warmth and ten- 
derness, hardly to be expected at so 
rude a period. Yet we should be 
much mistaken if, from the flowery 
language of Macpherson, we were led 
to suppose that their condition, or 
the ideas of gallantry then prevalent, 
bore much resemblance to those which 
have been introduced by the refine- 
ment of modern times. It fortunate- 
ly happens that Ossian, in giving an 
account of the manner in which he 
obtained the hand of Evirallin, has 
furnished us with a complete speci- 
men of courtship Having 
resolved to go in suit of her, he se- 
lects twelve ot his comrades, and, ac- 
companied by them, arrives at the 
lake of Lego. Here he is well re- 
ceived by Branno, and regaled with a 
feast, but without any sizht or men- 
tion of his mistress. After the en- 
tertainment 13 over, the followig dia- 
logue ensues : 


Branno enquired, “* What is your pur- 
pose 
What vour special business?” 
Caoiit answered on ous part, 
The 
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* ihe reason for which we came hither 

Aus whole of our busin ss tu thy 

3s r. 4 n th 

* Por whieh of ‘ 

sought t r ostam sos t Fin- 

tv hero ol the 

"Vhough twolve daughters were mine, 

4 ) hi 118 tik i Che 

uwers of Fingal, 


Immediately after this, he opens 


She rot the apartment, in Witch 

have been Ustir 


appears to 


mured. Dhen indecd we are lulu, 


yy as seen by the cenerous 

Was Ossian the son of the chiet of he- 

‘The bius > maid of whitest hand 


juve to the son of fame. 


Ae @23/° 


As.ive i 


But this, however desirable, ts 
plainly an accidental crrcumstance, as 
the eng already been 
without any Kuowledye or con- 
And, matters be- 
settled in this summary manner, 
out with bim that very dav. 
we tind 


on wavering between the fi- 


ayement bad 


Scut on 


1 
uct part. 
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deliv cue to his onemal, and the 
dk re ot throwing a val 
chess. s\t first he evidently means 


oO that the 


OVET lis 


consent was 


that Branno 


} 


and 
Chie ii cerpret er wishes. 


tie end TORS rather far- 
ther than Ossian, in making Branno 
t 
csscd of that number. Bet, over 


whole he has thrown a vel ot 

Makes it any 


events which 


sottabh 


OS 


to pect 
ui the 


‘ arraie. 


Daughter of the hand of snow! I 
Not so mcurntul 
Mot sa dark and forlorn, wi 


loved me! 


wath the ders 


ae 
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brown hair, the waite-bosomed 
of Branne thousand heroes 
the maid, she retused her ieve to a? 
sand. ‘Phe sons ot the sword w 

cd: for cracelul moher eves. 
Ossian! wentin suit of the maid: 
os sabie SUPE Ce Gi my 
} e were th re, the sons of strecns 
Norven! We came to Branno, 
of strangers.) Branno ot the sounding 
manu! * From whenee,” he said, ** are 
Tic ms of steel + Not easy to ow 

the maid, who has dented the bluc-eve4 
sons ot bring But blest be thou, O 


Happy isthe maid th, 
Phough twelve deugnters of 


t! 
beauty were mine,thine were the choice, 
thou son of fuine, 
Opened the Mm Ale t 
He ithe hall ot 
the dark-haired Everallin. Jov kin 
Gled in our manly breasts. VP. 235. 
Otill more repuenant to our idea 


of temale delicacy is the courtship of 

Vingal 

The King of Lochlin, on atime, senta 
messenger 

Po Fingal, the vouthfu 

To entreat of him to go witl 

"Po marry his daughter in the King 
of Lochiin. P. ato. 


Out 
con 


The messenger gives a description 
of the lady, (which we have already 
) and adds, 


Sie requests that you, the chief of his 


Mav go to bring her across the watery 
dee, 
For she has resolved to remaia in het 
hall, 


Until Finzal go to demand her.” 
P. 221. 
From the comparison of these pa: 
sages we have been rather impress ie" 
with a favourable idea of Mac 
fidelity, at least in essential par- 
ticulars. He has retained the ground 
work of the story, even where it 4. 
most adve se to th: at refinement which 
he was studious to bestow on his 
Had he been in the 
frequent habit of inventing, or even 
of om! itting incidents, he would ccr- 
tainly have done so upon t hese 
casions, And, considering the aun- 
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composition, 
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at corlections, to have 


ced ain the Highlands, and the 


OPPortay Tics enioved ot 


lance of poetry which, trom the dif- 


ecuing it, there seems no mnpro- 
tyoain his having tound origt- 

uals for nearly the whole of the 

poems which he bas given to the pubs 


\ 
ibils 


alt. 

Our readers will have observed, 
that, in giving this very copt ous 
lysis of this interesting publicitiog, 
we have had less in view its hterary 
merit, than the light thrown upon 
the Important question to which if 
relates. It would be improper, bow- 
ever, not to mention, that the mqui- 
nes appear to have been conducted 
with very great judgment, and that 
the criticisms display that refined taste 
which might be expected from the 
geatleman by wham the Report was 
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selt, tae reg are carried oawith 
the utmost moderation aud caudonur, 
aud without the tincture of 


drawa up. 


terness ayatost those who have main. 
tainert an opposite o pinton, Vhourte 
the chief objcet of publication 
he to state tacts, and to exhibit spe- 
cimens of Gache yet a tew 
short observations are given at the 
end, on the most formrdable objec. 
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authenticity. of Our re- 
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by the midustiy and zeal of that yen- 
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Todd’s Books of the Great Roads. posthumous Works of the late Rev. 
Compiled trom actual Survevs, and Mr Alex, Pinte, of Newburgh. 3% 
t-om other the latest and best authori- sewed, 
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Me Roscoe's long-promised chife of 
442 pope Leo the Penth will make its 
y pearance on the First of June, an four 
‘arge volumes quarto. 

The Rev. Philp Smyth, of New Col- 
lope, Oxiord, ts printing a new and en- 
‘arzed edition of his Selections from the 
French Anas. ‘he former edition con- 
ssted of two volumes; the new che 
will be extended to three volumes, and 
between each Ana will appear a bio- 
graphical notice of the author. 

The Last India Company have lately 
established in Hertfordshire a place of 
public mstruction for such young men 
who may be destined to be employed 
-n various civil capacities in the service 
ofthe Company. ‘The Rev. Mr Hen- 
‘ey is appointed presideat ot the Col- 
lege. ‘Lhe education is to be both 
commercial and classical, and to com- 
prize, among other branches of imstruc- 
tion, the mathematics, geography, mo- 
dern languages and Oriental literature. 

The Pistory of the House of Austria, 
by the Rev. W. Coxe, 1s in great for- 
wardness, and may be expected in the 
course of the summer. 

The Messrs. Lysons announce for 
‘arly publication the first volume of 
their grand work, 4 New General Sur- 
vey of Great Britain, ‘This volume will 
contain Bedfordshire, Berkshire, and 
Buckinghamshire, and will be illustrat- 
“a with Maps, Plans, and Views of Ar- 
viltecture 5 and a Series of picturesque 
Hogravings, by Mr Byrne, will appear 
“t the same time, which may be pur- 
chased separately. 

Mr Cooke, well known as the friend 
of the late Samuel Foote, of facetious 
memory, has written a Life of that cele. 
"rated charaeter; to which he has an- 
nexec of many of Foote’s 
Contemporaries, and a Collection of his 
mots, chiefly original. 

Mr lohn Britton announces the first 
_— of a new work, entitled the Archi. 
"Curd Antiquities of Great Britain, 
ina Series of select Engia- 
“inc, representing the most beautiful, 
‘Us, and interesting ancient edifices 
—_ country ; with an historieal and 
—oripuve account of each subject. 
wil contain six, seven, or 
with letter-press des- 
~“‘ptons of each subject. Four of the 


plates will be engraved in the best stvie, 
trom hnzhiv-fnished drawings; and the 
others wall be principally illustrative 
details of the tormer, and executed m 2 
style to correspond with the respective: 


subjects. 


Mr Gregory, of the Royal Miltary 
Academy, Woolwich, has now in the 
press a General Treatise of Mechanics, 
which is. intended to be comprised iv 
two volumes, octavo. The first ve,. 
lume will be devoted chiefly to "he 
theory, and will be divided into five 
books, under the several heads of Sta- 
tics, Dynamics, Hvdrostatics, #fydro- 
dynamics, and Pneumatics. “Che se- 
cond volume will be chiefly ap.propriat- 
ed to the description of machinery. 

Mr Perkinson, of Hox‘on, “has a 
work in the press on the Gevut, in which 
he purposes to consider of the modes 
recommended for the cure ot this di- 
sease, and to offer some. remarks on its 
nature and origin. 

Mr Wailham Lueas is engaged in a 
Work on Duelliny, comprising argu- 
ments for and aginst duelling ; and at- 
tempting to protve, that itis a barbarous 
custom, which ‘nad its origin in super- 
stition, and is, at present, cherished only 
by ostentatio’n or revenge, equally un- 
worthy of a great mind, an enlightened 
age, and acivilized country. 

Propos?!s have just been issued by 
the Rev. Savnuel Burder, of St. Alban’s, 
to publish by subscription, im two voe 
lumes, octavo, a work entitled, Ornen- 
tal Custums, or an fllustration of the 
Sacred Senptures, by an explanatory 
Application of the Customs asd Man- 
ners of the Eastern Nations. A very 
large edition of the &rst volume of this 
work was published about three years 
the second is ewtirely new, cad 
mav ie subscribed tor separately by the 
purchasers of the tormer part. 

A splendid work, entutied, A Graphic 
and Descuiptive “Pour of the Univer- 
sity. of Oxford, is in considerable tors 
wardness. It will comprehend general 
picturesque Vicws, correct: Treprescenta- 
tions of all the principal public build- 
ings, with their history and present 
state, and the acaderme costume. ‘The 
work will be printed in imperial folio, 
in numbers ; the first of which will ap- 
pear on the acth of June. 

At 
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At the fir't annual meeting of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society, held 
on Wednesday, the rst of Mav, at the 
new London Tavern, Cheapside, the 
Racit Lord Vergnmouth, presi- 
deat, read trom the chair a report ot 
proceedings, appeared trom. this re- 
| extracts of correspon- 
atterwards read bv 
secretari¢s, that the S elety 

m the course of this, their 
avery considerable prom ess: 


gence whicn Were 


societv upon a simular principle bas, 
tader them aus been established 
free Imperial Caty of Nurenberg, 

degree ot zeal has been ex- 


ICES, 


ected in many otaer parts ot the Conti. 
) 

vent, both among Protestants and Ca- 

ior procuiing and distributing 


~ 
— 
— 


ivy Seriptures. It also appeared 


Scotland, and Wale 5. 
the views of the S tv had been cor- 
eialiv embra ,and that, in the two 
latter, c eTLONS Lbeen made which 
Already amount to more than two thou- 
: pounds. bhe report and revised 
joan ot tac Society were unanimously 
tea. an * on, tlhe motion of the 
Lord Bishop ot Durham, seconded by 
the meeting were voted to the Richt 


atten. 


SOcietyv, dut 


t 
Hon. the President, tor His Lords! 
uthzul, zealous, and perseverin 
tion to the imterests ot the 
riod of hisconnection with it. 
Nv voted to the 
ther Vice-Presidents ; 
[Treasurers and 


secretaries tor 
their gratuitous services; to Granville 


| HANAS Were also Seve! 


Sharp, tor a valuable donation of 


Versions of the Scrmptures m= various 
Modern Languages; to the Presbvterv 
and Svnod ot Glasgow for their respec- 
tive resolutions to promote collections 
tor the Society and to the congrega- 
tions throughout the United Kingdom 
whi h have bee n re- 
understand 
mthe press, and to that we must refer 


the ior a more particuiar account 
ot the design aud success of this institu. 
tion. 

Major Rarnstord has in the press, a 
work, with plates, rela 


a St. Dominge. In conse quence ot his 
i ‘ 4 nce W thn the sul 
2 Work vreat terest mav ve expect- 
ec. 

Mr Smith will publish in ai shor 


time, a mew map of the united Kinc- 
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dom,on six jarge sheets, on whic! 
the principal roads wall be caretu!!y 
scribed. The same wo) 
publish anew Map of Eneland 
Wales, on a similar plan, with avicw 
to accommodate travellers. 

Mr Leshe, author of a work on Hear. 
is appointed Protessor of Mathemat: 
inthe University of Kdinbureh in the 
room of Protessor Plavtair, lately ap- 
pointed tothe Natural Philosophy elas, 

he Rev. George Walker, wel! 
Known tor his treatise on the Sphere, 
is elected President ot the Literiry ang 
Pluiesophical Society of Manchester, 
in the room of the late Dr. Percival. 

Phe Rev. James M*Donald is admit 
ted Protessor 
St. Andrews, 
Dr. Rotheram, 

The Literary club has begun a « 
scription jor erecting a monumentin 
Paui’s Cathedral, to the memory ot Su 
Joshua Reynolds, the founder ot that 
oociety. 

Mi Macdiarmid is about toa m 
a work entitled, An enquiry into the 
Svstem of National Detence. It 1s 
tended in this work to consider the in- 
uence which the present system ot Na- 
tional Defence has on the internal pri 
sperity of Great Britain, as weil as the 
nMprovements which it mav be expe- 
dient to introduce into that system. 

A new edition of the Rev. Hugh 
Farmer's Dissertations of Christ's 
‘Temptation in the Wilderness is in the 
pre Ss. 

The Rev. ‘T. Belsham will shortiv 
publish a series of Letters, in Answer to 
the Rev. J. P. Smith, on certain impor- 
tant Theological Subjects. 

It 1s said that M. Schmidt, a native ¢ 
Mecklenburgh, has invented a new and 
very superior divine machine. 

‘The Pobee ot Pans has prohibited 
last new novel ot Lebrun, entitled Jr- 
rome, 

It is reported that the works of M 
Von Mutler, councellor at Ber, 
have been prohibited in the Austria 
States, 

The Emperor of Russia has cr 
ample emancipation to the Jews, 10 
dommions. An Ukase lately publis! 
grants them the privilege of educat 
their children in anv ot the schools and 
universities of the Empire 3 or they m4 
establish schools at their own ¢A- 
pence, 


Philosophy a® 
mm tne room ot the late 
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The Society of the Friends of the Se1- 
esces at Warsaw, has charged two ofits 
nbers to undertake a om ineralogical 
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in libraries of the monasteries and the 
ic archives were wantonly scatter- 


ed about bv the Republican Vandals. 


Mr PDubresskv. Secretary to the Rus 


tour to the Carpathian mount Ano- 
ember ot the same society hasal- sim embassy Paris, conected, ana 
eNpior the eastern part ofthese thus saved trom) Gestruction, a 
untains, a! isnow eneiged ima number ot rare aud Vaiuabe Mss, 
tour through the mountains Intertor ‘“Vhis collection has now been purchased 
which he will proceed by the Emperor Alexander, and torms 
tpoer dtalvand the Swiss Alps. patof the Imperial Library at Peters- 


Similar tour to the 
Caucasian mountains. 

Dr Got fuss, ot Lrlangen, will set out 
fthe present spring on his 


mm the 4 urse Ol } 


he 
re ne W il] vo O% 


traveis in Afnea, ti expences or which globe. are contamed ma Jette. 

be defraved by the Ki Prussia. transmitted by the commander, 

ntends remainy wea vear at the Cape, Krusenstern, to M. Schubert, a mem 

nd j in the two following yearshe means ber ot the Academy, and dated August 

to penetrate as far as possible into the S. rS04, trom Kamtschatka, where th: 

country, both on the eastern and west-  vovagers arrived, without anv acedent 


burgh. 

‘Phe most satisfactory accounts have 
been received concerning the Russian 
expedition for circumneavigating the 


ern Coast. of importance, on the rath of the pre 
An Embassy is about to be sent by the ceding month, about five weeks atier 
Russian Government to Chinas Among cu tting the coast of Brasil. Ther 
those who are to ac company Count Go. toucl hed, on their passage, at the Mar % 
lofkm in this mission, are Schubert, cuesa islands, on one of which 
the astronomer; General Suchtelen, as) Krusenstern tound a Frenchman and 
historwogvapher ; and Ruttothky, as bo- Enghbshman, whom he imtends to 
tanist and landscape pater. Great) bring with himto ‘Vhe latte: 
advantages, both in a commercial end had completely forgotten tis native 
scientific point ot view, are expected  lunecuage, and the Frenehiman, who had 
from this embassy. not spoken his tor seven vears, with 
M. Humboldt, the celebrated travel- nine aulicultv gave the Russians to un- mh: 
Yer, is emploved m the following works. derstand, that he had been wrecked, am Mei 
1. A Physical Description of the Equi- an Amernean ship, rear the coast of ral 
noctial Regions, A Flora of the the island. Bothotthem having learn 
saine. 3. The Astronomical ed the language ot the islanders, and 
tions and Measurements made during adopted their manners, will, doubtless, 
hs Travels between the Tropics: and, furnish many Curious particulars rela FA t 
conjunction with Gay-Lusac, tive to those islands, which are but 
Treatises on Eudiometry and the Known. A. Krosenstern) was 
Atm sphere. He intends to make preparing to sail tor Japan. to convey 
tour in Italy, and another to the most thither M. de Rasannott, who is to 
northern pomt of Norway. side there in the quality of Ambassa Me 
At the commencement of the French dor Extraurdinary of the Finperor of 
revulution, when the literary treasures Russia. 
poctry. 
T the Editor. hey didna o'er the stoup look he 
ANSWER Nor clag their brains wi’ dirty 
10“ THR AULD PLOUGHMAN, Bus now in the generate days, 
( March Magazine 1805.) "The drowsy Pard ne'er tomes his lar 
“Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua Unetib he’s oot a rousin’ dose 
carmina Vres. Of puncent cnult, or whiky brose, 
WuHe N Scotia's gleesome Bards of vore Or * Cuttie’s muckle twa-pint 


Poetic region s did explore, 


Ha. set huum fairly oh jue coup 3 
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Then thro’ his bizzing, restiess, brain, 
dance a muteiy, Gipsy train ; 

He gczzies, rhymes, and rages on, 
bak s Cuttie’s ale for Helicon, 


« ne far bh tude 

rs 2 On ks 


Pray what hos Anti sard or sung? 

To whet vour bould updiatcin tongue, 
Or thole the foul-mou d Bilingsgate, 

i hac issues trae your fuddied pate, 
Musters up lown-like name, 
ic cloud his pure unsuilied f.me. 

Hie save, (ner docs he say amuss, 

Line stews ne er yield substantual bliss, 
And suushen s mae a potent dose 
‘Vo foster esther verse or prose; 
That n ne but Vandals, Goths, a 
Who are not Phebus son 
Wad eer prefer tobacco scam 
‘To Helicon’s transporting stro am 

Can truths dike these e'er gie offence 
Py ory man of common sense 

Could ony ane o Phebus live 
Cou'd ony thole, of a’ the aime, 


lo ha’e the burme on yon 


Exploced for a smisben mill! 
hs, and gay dards, 

Rinnin’ wi’ iuggies and wi’ gray-beards, 
lo beg a foul } 
Distill’d frae Philo’s nose. 

But your gruff Philo, tho’ ye daut him, 
Gar a Parnassus winder at him; 
With dismal, dark, and sable snout, 
Whence sooty Lava issued out, 
And o er tas beard meand’ring ran, 
To prove hun a poetic man 
He splutter'd 2" baith wade and far, 
Up frae the pu’pit to the bar ; 
Ot a’ that’s virtuous, good, and great, 


in cottaye, pasace, 


(or see the nym 


etic Cose, 


re h, or state, 


(His words expressly do declare it,) 
Gied bis vile nostrum a the merit; 


And when the putter ceas'd to rin, 

lbown trac his peetriis to his chin, 

tis snufl-fed niuse, dwarf dtoa span, 

iapir'd in filch, where she began. 
Cou'd ony o' the Muses kiss hum ? 


Or rather cou'd they fail to hiss him ? 


Pharbus’ seif, the’ starker far, 
melling the nostrum {rae afar, 

Wad turn in ugnant on his heel, 
And stap his nose, and rin and squeel,; 
And swear by a’ rhe + streams o' hell, 
He'd gae’m Parnassus to himsel’ 

\nd as tor you, wy Vlourhman blade, 
I doubt ye'll mistak* your trade, 
lieer ye try t speel thre brae, 
Where poets hit the melting lay; 
But yell tak’ a friend's advice, 
Lil ga’e yet in a verra trice 

When younkers differ on the green, 
Never fash your thumb, nor step between, 


Or (as my great gran -mither spake) 
Ve'll may be get the redding straik. 
Attend your horses, and your plough, 
This done, re do wee! enough ; 
When Winter bites wi’ tempests flisky 
Cowp aff gill Cuttie’s whisky; 
And ay remember, auid or voung, 
To keep a clean weel serapit tongur 
if at a chance, unlucky time, 

Ye're whiskity'd to try a rvhme, 

Ye ii mask’ a shift ‘mong gipsy lasses, 
Aitho’ ye dinna ken Parnassus; 
And tho’ your poetry be aii hoc, 


Yevre eyre to shine at Cuttie’s hillock. 


AN AULD Piees 
Ber Lomiond-Law 
April 16. 1804. § 


VERSES 


On a young Geatleman who died late.) at 
Montego Bay, Jamaica. 


BY crue] fate debarred trom more, 
fhe mind recurs to pleasures past, 
And fancy haunts the distant shore, 
Where ov'd Del- «ple breathed lus last 


If nobleness of heart prevailed 
From dissolution man to save 

Bf youth or beauty aught availed 
To gain a respite from the grave, 


Sure be had lived—by all beloved, 
(For love inspiring was his mind) 

A blessing to his country proved, 
And ornamental to his kind. 


But ah! frail mortals cannot tell 
The ways unsearchable of God, 
W'l.ose sudden stroke, mysterious fe!!, 
And freed his spirie from its load 


On wingsof extacy he flew, 
Exulting m the power to rise ; 

For heaven expended on his view, 
And angele hatl'd him to the skics. 


For ever there his jovs endure, 
Tho’ blind we weep hus early doom, 
His were the virtues that secure 
Perennial bliss beyond the tomb. 


October 1804 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

In consequence of the favourable recep* 
the verses written by the young man'- 
facturer in the village of Caricps have 
met wath, | send you the following lines 
which he composed some years ago, ¥"- 
cer the apprehension of being removed 
his father to the neighbourhood of th¢ 
celebrated cotton mills, on the Clyde, 4 

Lanark 


Helicon 


4 The cives Styx,—the oath of the gods. 
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Lanark. His reluctance leave the 
-lace of his nativity however prevailed, 
‘nd he still remains im sight of his tavour- 
tie af inhabitant of its banks 
N. 
ELEGY 
On leaving the Ranks of the Esk. 
A*® D must I, then, my netuve plains fore- 
And must | leave thee, Esk! sweet pae 
rent stream | 
Torn from thy hermit haunts, my tears 
shall flow, 
No ray of joy shall cheer me with its 


recollections poimt at other hours, 


2G 


hat past unheeded by the youthful 
rund, 
When oft | wandered "mongst thy leafy 
howers, 


Light as the roving spirit of the wind. 
© happy hours of innocence and mirth! 
To catch the lLnnet, then my greatest 
A stranger to the villanies of earth, 
My thoughtless heart knew neither care 


nor pain. 
‘Lwas here I hop’d to spend life’s doubtful 
day, . 
Hleediess of fortune, and the voice of 
fame ; 
My greatest joy to frame the rural lay, 
And roaming round, to fan the muses 
flame. 
Twas here my artless numbers first were 
sune, 


Though weak, they flow’d spontaneous 
from the heart ; 
'n pranse of these green banks my lyre was 
strung ; 
And must I now, for ever from them 
part ! 
+was here my Anna, lovely, blushing 
maid, 


was here thou Listen'dst to my 
sick tale, 


When soft reclined beneath yon birch's 
shade °, 
Where the sweet primrose scents the 
dewy vale. 


Ah me’ how transient a!) terrestrial joys ' 
They flit. as coth the meteor through 
the sky : 
Stern fate, soon al] cur views of de- 
stroys, 
And leaves us lonely oer the past to sigh. 


Farewell, sweet stream ' farewell, ye leafy 
howers ' 
No more among your peaceful haunte 
Vil sing 
Nor wander wild ot twilight’s dusky hour, 
To mark the beauties of the smiling 
spring. 


But e’er we part, receive this gushing tear, 
Fast let it with thy chrystal current Low ; 
No ether scene my drooping heart car 
cheer ; 
Each parting step swells big the tide ef 
Woe. 

But night's dim shadows bid the day retire, 
Far, in the west, | see its latest beam ; 
Now Hesper, twinkling, glows with ruddy 

fire, 
And soon wil! Cynthia’s ray glance on 
the stream.— 


Away my tardy feet | why loiter here ? 
Vain, tothe yielding air my griefs | tell ' 
Nought hears my plaint but phantom Echo's 


car; 
Even from her cave, she sighs my !ast 
farewe!! ! F. 


To the Fditcr. 
THE NITH. 
dnsceribed to Miss A. B. 
How sweetly winds thy silver stream 
along, 
Delightful Nith! how smooth thy cur- 


rent flows, 
Soft 


in R 
er 


This, and the first lines in these verses,so exactly coincide with the following ones 
4msas, as evidently to shew the descriptions in both were taken from the same dis- 


Behind a tree, upon the plaiz, 


Pate and his Peggy meet; 


Gent. Shepd. Let Il. Se. Pref. 


~——whan the day was done, 

I tript my journey, lighted by the moon. 

‘fill, eastward fifty miles, | reached these plats, 
Where needfu’ pleaty glads your chee:fu’ swains. 


Ditto, Act V. Se. 3. 


Gae farer up the burm to Habbie’s How. 

Where a’ the sweets o’ spring and simmer grow ; 
Between twa éirks, out o'era little lin, 

) be water fa's, and mak’s a singin’ din’: &e. 


Ditto, Ace Se. 2. 
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soft breaches the murmuring gale thy reeds 
ainong, 
And tar cach fowret on thy border 
blows. 
Bn romantic morn, by Fancy led, 
Oitin thy winding vale careless stray'd, 
Where von tall panes thar tow'ring bran 


ches spre ad, 
Musiny | roan’d beneath their sylvan 
shuce. 


There brushing oft the dew-bespangled 
vale, 
hail’d the early lark’s inspiring lay, 
Or while the baliny sweets of eve exhale, 
Py @ the mild glories of the closing day. 


And oft the rustic Muse, wath scothing 
ot 

Hor rade ‘unpolished fancies deien'd to 


Of would her touc h, the tedious hours be- 


eruile, 
And tune to harm ny the trembling 
string 
Then every hope that Fancy’s aid gould 
J.ent its sweet visions to the passing 
heur, 
Then every joy that youth’s gay heart ca 
picasa, 


Breath'd in each gale, and bloom’d in 
every flower. 
¥e happy hours of calm, unruffled rest. 
loo soon your visionary b! 
Too ATC h ad invade: the 


MSS ISOCT 


bre ast, 
And the gay gltt’ring day-dream is no 
morse. 
D. 


To the Editor. 
HAVREL WILLIE, 
sh ve yon auldstorm batter'd wal S, 
Nhare scraichen kaes an’ 
bre { if. 
Whare a’ the glowrin’ bogles dwall, 
Vhat haunt the bonnie banks o’ Clouden, 


An’ sec N cis lay- bi ha’ 
A how sh ot Wast Nannie Kungan’s, 
The auld yeara a ke bourtrees rite, 
Ww hilk biel ids ae scaith the hail an’ 
ans. 


Now Wille, wha the hauddin anche, 
slander coudna’ ca’ him idle, 
At cred dcie s far an’ near he erean 
An wan the broose at brydle. 


"Bout Rome's black kirk he'd fivte an ban, 
Auld Babel $ brazen wh OTe be ca'd her, 


Neist screed yo ail Ghe Auaner psalm, 
An’ synt he'd sing ye Maggie Lauder. 


But wats my heart, he gat a fleg 
Frae Vibby | leugh: ino” Foulguitter 
Wha tauntin te er'd his profk r’d mir Vey 
An bucklt wi, 2s spunkie Souter. 


Yell ablins trou he tint his wits, 
Or pin’d awa’ like onie spectre, 
Ne, Na, our Willie took to beuks, 
an’ gravely studied Architecture. 
An’ there he learned that tough auld aik, 
Wad dourely stan’ the warst 0? weathe: 
An that twa bauks are stranger far, 
Whan pin'd an’ spikeit thegither. 


Thir truths faund out, wi meikle speed, 
His bawsent cowt he soon bedeekit, 
Gat on his braw est Sunday gtaith, 
An’ far an’ pearthe kintra rakeit. 


He faund a hempie auld an’ tough, 
Ne‘er cuif grat haud sic unither, 

My graume mirht hae ca’d her dunt, 
An’ auld Jean Dibbin* AMithers 


Burt ere the brydal braws were coft, 
An’ ere the chield was kipplt tll her, 
She shaw'd a bonnie loan o* nowt, 
By and attour a claut o’ siller. 


Now Willie, tho’ a royet t loan, 

Word gaed amang the hizzies rogueish, 
He'll soon be douce as onie whi: 

That fac prologue owle a 


For when he's yoket tooth an’ nail, 
In doure domestic altercation, 

Her tongue jows like the auld-kirk bell, 
Whilk minds hum o° his saul’s salvatir 


An whan he’s row’d amang the claes, 
An’ wardly cares his slumbers worrie, 


They're soon scaur’d wi’ the rifts an yraifs, 


O' auld creel-tail’d Wemento Mori. 


Now bring’sa wauly waught o’ yill, 
Into the siller-hppet cappie, 
We'll gie the lugs of Care a clout, 
An’ creish our cheepin’ craigs wi’ 
pie. 


An’ here's, may ne’er anither loon 
Disgrace the annals o’ our nation, 

Wha maks a god 0° war!'s gear, 
‘An’ sews his saul up in a hoskin. 


The auld guidman o’ Ballangie ¢, 
May ne'er mishap his glory spulzie, 
An’ ne'er anither vassal wauld 
Wi’ barren strum hike Havrel Willie. 
London, 1805. T. M. ¢. 
PRO- 


A poor body in Dumfries, wha sell'd whistles an’ baubee knives. 
+ Vradin 0a Says, thatin ancient times, the Kings of Scotland, particul. rly Jan ies Ve 
Wire Known by this name when travelli: 'g in disguise, 
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EMANCIPATION. 

highly-nmportant question for 
| relieving the Roman Catholics of 
Jicland of certain legal disabilities, of a 
political quality, has again been agitated 
in Parliament.—in the Leginning of 
March, a deputation tiom that body ar- 
rived in London, with a petition to Par- 
lament, Which had been tramed at dit- 
ferent meetings in Dublin during the 
winter— The Deputies were the Earls 
of Fingal and Wexford (Shrewsbury,) 
Viscounts Southwell, Trimleston, and 
Kenmare; Sir ‘Thomas French, Sir Ed- 
ward Bellew, Sir Francis Gould; and 
Messrs Shee, Sculy, and Ryan, barris- 
ters. —On their arrival, the Earl ot Fin- 
gal inclosed a copy of the petition in a 
letter to Mr Pitt, and by desire the de- 
putation had an interview with that 
Ministerw-Lord Fingal expressed it to 
be the general wish of the Irish Catho- 
lics, that he (Mr Pitt) should present 
their petition, and that they relied 
chiefly on his support for the attainment 
of their object. Mr Pitt acknowledged 
his former promise, and stated the rea- 
sons which induced him originally to 
take up the cause of the Catholics, ad- 
ding, that those reasons still preserved 
their full force in his mind. He com- 
pumented in very high terms the dis- 
position and conduet of the Catholic 
Body, but he begged to decline pre- 
senting their petition, or supporting 
their claims at present. He assured 
the delegates that he was quite free 
‘rom tae objections which stood in the 
Way of the complete accomplishment of 
their wishes, and expressed his regret 
that an obstacle in a certain high quarter 
rendered it imprudent to agitate, and 
impossible to obtain their claims at the 
present moment. 


Disappointed in their expectations of 
obta 


ining the support of Administra- 
Non, the deputies addressed themselves to 


the leaders of the opposition, when Lord 
Grenvile and Mr Fox undertook the 
OUSTHeSS, 
he petition was accordingly present- 
ith Houses on the 2sthot March, 
be laid on their respect- 
ies. No debate took place, tho 
members expressed their opini- 
in its disfavour.— 


he petition is of 
on is of great 
creat length, and 


g 


drawn up in moderate and respectful 
language, ‘he petitioners first declare 
their steady attachment to the person 
and family of the King, and the British 
constitution. ‘hey next state that they 
have taken the oaths prescribed by law, 
and appeal to the sacrifices they make 
of temporal benefits, rather than violate 
their cons iences, asa proof of their re- 
verence for the sacred obligation of an 
oath, They then enumerate the obii- 
gations of the oaths they have taken, 
und declare them to be not inconsistent 
with the religion they profess. ‘hese 
obligations are, to bear true allegiance 
to the King, and detend him against al} 
plots, &c, to the utmost of their power, 
and to maintain him in his dignity, and 
the succession to his family. ‘They re- 
nounce all allegiance to any otherperson, 
and also the doctrine that no faith is to 
be kept with heretics ; they abjure the 
opinion that the Pope has, or ought tu 
have, any authority in this realm; or 
that he is infallible, or can forgive sins ; 
and solemniy disavow any intention ot 
disturbing the present church establishi- 
ment, tor the purpose of erecting a Ca- 
tholic establishment in its stead. ‘The 
petition next recites the preambles o: 
the diilerent Acts of Parliament passed 
of late years in favour of the Roman 
Catholics, (which acknowledge and ap- 
prove the loyal and peaceable demeanor 
that had recommended them to these 
marks of attention and eacouragement 
on the part of the legislature,) and ex- 
presses a coniulent hope, that nothing 
since that period has belied the tenor of 
that conduct, or forfeited the liberal re- 
gard with which their pretensions were 
then received——The petition then 
proceeds to enumerate the incapacities 
and discouragements under whieh the 
Catholics of Lreland still continue to la- 
bour; and trom which they now pray 
to be exempted. It piincipally dwells 
on the incongruity of allowing Roman 
Catholies of a certain description to vote 
at the election ot Members of Parlia- 
ment, yet precluding them from the 
means of exercising that night in behaif 
of those whose consequence, character, 
and conduct, they think justly entitle 
them to that hard con- 
dition to which the Roman Catholic 
Peers are reduced, by neither bemg ad- 
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mitied to sit themselves in Parliament, 
or to vote tor those whom they mav 
judge worthy of a seat in the Imperial 
Lepistature which disqualitcations, to- 
gether with the exclusion of the Ro- 
man Catholic body at large from the 
magistracy, from places of honour or 
trust in the army, or the law, and lastly, 
the r practical exclusion from the cor- 
porations, &c. must disrobe property of 
all consequence and consideration, and 
effectually counteract every motive 
that can direct the aims of h naurable 
ambition, or stimulate the exertions of 
useful industry. It finally rests the po- 


hucal expediency of granting the praver 


of the petition, on the ground of its re- 
Inoving every subject of discontent and 
complamt, and that at a crisis when the 
common enemy can conceive no possible 
hope otf the success ot his attempts a- 
yainst Lreland, but trom the irritation 
duced by the ever-recurring recollection 
ot the remaming incapacities, the re- 
moval ot which must effectually dispose 
every man in Ireland to unite heart and 
hand im detence of their common coun- 
trv, against the insidious msinuations and 
daring attempts of the common foe. On 
these and similar considerations the peti- 
tioners most humbly presume toexpress 
their earnest and respectful hope, that 
Parhament will, in its wisdom and hbe- 
ralitv, deem the several statutes now in 
torce ‘against them no longer necessary 
to be retained, and that his Majesty's 
and dutiful subjects, professing the 
Koman Catholic religion, mav be effectu- 
allv reheved trom the operation of those 
statutes, and that so they mav be resto- 
red to the full enjoyment of the bene- 
fits of the British Constitution, and to 
every inducement of attachment to that 
comstiution, equaily and in common 
with theirteliow -subjects throughout the 
British Empire. [The petition is signed 
by eight Peers and 92 other persons. | 
We mean nothing disrespectful to the 
Catholic body (of whose general lovalty 
there can be no question,) when we ree 
Peat an observation that has been made, 
that from the invariable custom of all 
Churches, it was to be expected that a 
declaration of tenets, such as this peti- 
tion contains, should have been agreed 
upon in a Genera! Council of the whole 
Insh Catholhe Church, and signed bv 
the Archbishops, and othier 
Diguitarics. But to the declaration, n 


thc present instance, there is not the 
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name ofa single Clergyman attached, 
nor are we told upon what authority 
the petitioners subscribe on behalt of o- 
thers of the same persuasion, We should 
very much doubt, ifany Roman Catho- 
lic 1n Ireland wall consider himse!i bound 
by a declaration, not sanctioned by the 
names of any of his religious teachers, 
but signed by laymen alone, 

The discussion ot the-squestion came 
on in the House of Lords on the roth 
ot May, and in the Commons on the 
13th.—The Speakers on both sides dis. 
played much eloquence. 


HOUSE OF LOKDS, 
Friday, May 10. 
ROMAN CATHOLICS IN TRLLAND, 


Lord Grenville moved that the pet'- 
tion trom his Majesty’s Roman Catho 
lic subjects of Ireland be read, which 
being read accordingly, 

Lord Grenville rose, and said.—“T 
was anxious, my Lords, that vou should 
hear the petition read, previous to my 
offering any observations upon the sub. 
ject of it, on account of the many 
weighty arguments which it contains, 
as well as for the strain of lovalty, and 
the moderate and temperate manner, in 
which those sentiments are couched. 
It is my earnest wish, that this mpor- 
tant subject may be temperately and 
impartially discussed ; and I entertain 
the best hopes, that party-rage, clamour, 
and violence, are not likely, on such an 
occasion, to have the smallest weight or 
influence. 1 am aware of the ardu- 
ousness, as well as of the importance 
of the task I have undertaken. Tain 
aware of the numerous and powertul 
cnemies whom I must expect, to the 
proposition I shall recommend. 
know that tt 1s the subject of unfound- 
ed clamour and suspicion, 1 know that 
those who support and earnestly pro- 
mote such a proposition, are regarded 
with suspicion, indiference, and are 
even by many regarded as hostile to the 
civil and religious establishments ot the 
country. Considerations such as these 

discouraging and dismaymg as they 
may be, shail not prevent me from fu! 
filling what I regard to be my duty on 
the present occasion. 

“1 shall first call your attention to 
the important fact, that in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
there Cxists a population, of at ot 
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millions ; but, according to the highest 
calculation, five millions, educated in 
the Roman Catholic religion, profes- 
sing, and attached to that system. We 
cannot therefore regard them as here- 
totore, as a body comparatively small 
in numbers, and tormimg a small excep- 
tion to the great majority of those we 
hadto legislate for; but we are to con- 
vder them as persons forming three- 
fourths of the population of an impor- 
tant part of the United Kingdom, I trust 
no man will so fatter himself, because 
he wishes the existence or the prepon- 
derance of but one religion in Ireland, 
as to shut his eyes against the fact, that 
there are such a numerous body in that 
country to be considered as Roman 
Gatholics, and that such have existed, 
but not in equal proportion, since the 
wra of the Reformation. What first 
gave rise to the system adopted, with 
respect to the Roman Catholics, was the 
consideration, that, at the time of the 
Revolution, and for some time aiter, 
the great mass of the Catholic body in 
this country were unhappily hostue to 
the Revolution, and this hostile spirit 
soon extended itself to the Catholics of 
Ircland. In those times, religious were 
dlended and interwoven with political 
considerations. It was not to punish 
men tor their relicious opmions, or to 
put Cown those religions, or even civil 
doctrines ; but it was expressly because 
ile persons who professed the Catholic 
Religion at that time were favourably 
tacined to the exiled family. It was 
tien judged expedient, by new and 
coercive iaws, to exclude the Catholics 
irom a participation in the Government 
fad Constitution of the country. But 
Hus system or exclusion is now totally 
unnecessary, It is but justice to the 
memory ot a great Prince, and one of 
tie firmest friends of toleration and 
liberty that ever sat upon the throne, 
to say, that it is not upon the memory 
et King William that we must charge 
Measures, taken after the accomplish- 
ment of the Revolution. In a subse- 
(vent reign, the svstem pursued had 
trom the impression that the 
Catholic in Ireland, merely because he 
Was such, always continued the irrecon- 
Cileable enemy of the established reli- 
Bion, and of the established govern- 
Ment of his country. It was held that 
ho sy stem of lenity or concession, no 

Pst of time, no habits of intercourse 
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with his fellow - subjects, would alter 
the mind or disposition of the Catholic, 
but that he would remain in principle, 
and in fact, in eternal,hostility to the go- 
vernment and constitution of his coun- 
try. The principle laid down, thereiore, 
Was, that it would be necessary to ex- 
clude the Roman Catholic, not only trom 
all share in the government of his coun- 
try, but to restrain him from enjoying 
any kind of interest therein ; because in- 
terest would lead to power; and he 
Was to possess no property, because that 
also would lead to power; even domes- 
tic intercourse, or the power of inter. 
marrying with his fellow-subjects, was 
then withheld from him. Nay, everv 
means was employed, to drive the Irish 
Catholics from the country, or, at least, 
to reduce them toa poor and illiterate 
peasantry. Ofthese measures it was 
well said by a great man, * Never was 
a system, ii the object were good, just, 
or wise, more admirably calculated to 
accomplisi that object, such as it was.” 
The system certainly was, my Lords, 
well calculated to produce the desired 
effects ; for it rendered the unhappy 
objects of it meonsiderable, as mem- 
bers of the community ; of no weight, 
but what they derived from their num- 
bers ; pertectly alienated from their 
tellow subjects ; and with minds imbued 
with no feelings but those of exaspera- 
tion against them. I do not hold this 
language, with a view to excite your 
feelings of indignation, but that I may 
be able to present you with a pleasing 
contrast, afforded by the course of mea. 
sures adopted during the auspicious 
reign of his present Majesty.—‘This 
system of ameiioration was gradual, and 
was the better for being gradual.—They 
have been successively admitted to the 
most essential benefits of the constitu- 
tion, and nearly to the complete enjoy- 
ment of it. They were admitted to 2 
share in the elective franchise, and toa 
participation in the judicial parts; bee 
ginning with the lowest offices, and 
proceeding very far towards the high- 
est. All this has been done under his 
present Majesty, and it shewed that 
such measures were as well calulcated to 
attain their beneficial, 23 the systems of 
preceding reigns were to accomplis 

their injurious and destructive objects. 
By the acts of his Majesty’s reign, the 
wealth of Iveland has been inconcei- 
vably augmented, No country in Eu- 
rope, 
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rope, Wi cn n such a short space of time, 
has manuested such a degree of im. 
provement im agriculture, general cul- 
tivation and trade, 2s Ireland has done ; 
and, above all, in the most important 
ob) ect of civilization. Such a new and 
consoling picture manifested a striking 
contrast with that afforded by the sys- 
tem of exclusion. As the Catholic ac- 
quired property in his country, he in- 
creased in attachment to it. Thetr 
cunditien was gradually ameliorated im 
this wav, tl the vear 1793, when ano- 
ther measttre extended almost eve ry 
other rem ¢ benefit of the constitu 
tion to the Catholic 5 above all, it con- 
ferred the valuable privilege of voting 
for Members of Parhament, and admis- 
sion to all the Executive Offices, with 
the exception of the very small number 
which are named in the act of 1793. 
This, my Lords, produced effects great- 
beneticial, and here, tor a time,a stand 
was made ;—not because it was, just or 
polite there to make a final stand, but 
because the whole proceeded upon th 
principle of gradual amelioration, ‘There 
were also other considerations which 
operated with government that 
time; the Parhament of Ireland had 
been constituted ona plan, the precise 
obect of which was to make the Lecis- 
iature entirely Protestant, though to the 
exclusion of three-fourths, at least, of 
adie of the country. But 
niy, the creat and important 
measure of the Union has entirely re- 
moved the alluded to. 

The tears entertained, in consequence 
of the great proportion which the Ca. 
tholics of Ireland bear to their Protes- 
tant fellow-subjects, must be entirely 
cone away, as the whole population of 
the united Kingdoms, of which the Ca- 
tholics form a small comparative por- 
tion, must be considered. We arenow, 
therefore, untettered by these difficul- 
tics, Which might have rendered the 
sitety of such a measure questionable, 
adopted in a separate Irish Parha- 
ment. In consequence of the Union, 
hopes were excited in the breasts of the 
Catholics, that a consummation, so de- 
now praved for, would 
take place. But no promise was given 
to the Catholics that such a measure 
should be adopted as a consequence of 
the Union ; | tho’ it is equally true, 
that all the arguments used in favour of 
that measure, reasonably induced the 
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expectation that that question would t» 
more completely, and effectuaily, cons 
dered in an united, than it could be | 
the local Parhament ot Treland. 
was the understood pledge, aud I ca, 
upon you, my Lords, in consequence o: 
it, to take the subject into considera. 
tion. If you mean to discharge th: 
obligations imposed upon you by the 
Union, you will provide, by the best 
means in your power, for the eflectus 
the real, and the essential union ot a. 
the mmhabitants of the empire; not in 
name, or in law, only; but in mterest: 
in hearts, in attctions, and, ebove al, 
in the resolution to cetend their consti. 
tution against every effort of its enemies, 
Ht acknowledged, that, an principle, 
the British constitution 1s founded upon 
quallaws. Under this, a considerable 
degree of exclusion should not operate 
against tour or five millions, without 
some manitest necessity. It has bren 
satd, that the nature ef the Catholic re- 
ligion as such, that no true professor o° 
it can be a good subject, under a Pro. 
testant Government. Why then have 
they been freely admitted into all the 
offices of their country, with the excep- 
tion of only twentv’ Why are they 
suifered to come imto the Courts o 
Justice, and swear allegiance to vou: 
Government? Were they fit to have 
been admitted to the army, tothe who: 
administration ot the revenue, with th: 
exception of four or five offices, prote 
sing a religion which disqualifies then 
from theirallegiance? Upon this point, 
one is disposed to look a inttie bevene 
mere assertion. I wish to to the 
proof, IT find init something that scme- 
bouy has brushed up from some | 
musty record, or some old decree of the 
Church. 1 find arguments arawn e- 
gainst the declarations of indivi 
now them whol 
course of life—not from anv thing the) 
protess—not from any thing they be itv: 
they profess, but because persons ¢ muse 
to say, If you are a Roman Cat! Ole, 
it is Vain for vou to call yourse!f loy- 
al. J know vour religion better then 
you do yourselimvou think you do net 
hold it your duty not to keep peace 
with heretics ; but I know vou do—you 
think too, that you do not hold the coc- 
trine of the dispensing power o! thc 
Pope ; but it is in vain you tell meso; | 
know such is your opinion.” I should 
hope, my Lords, that for anv purpose ¢' 
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iegislation, you would think at imcum- 
veut on you to take the religion vi 
these persons fom their own coustruc- 
tion, and bot from the construction of 
their chemics—that you would take 
their own conduct as the proof of their 
juvality, aud not condemn them by the 
tenets, or doctrines, Or conduct of some 
radividuals at some remote period. I 
know not where the duty of perfection 
istoend, If vou are not to judge men 
by their conduct, you ought not to 
judge them tor acts of which they are 
not guilty. dratas true that no Catho- 
lic can be a loval subject, because of the 
Councils of Lateran or Constance, oF 
some cdecretal order of the Church, 
then you cannot only net make the 
concession demanded of you now, but 
you cannot at any time hereafter. You 
must recall every Concession you have 
made, unless you are ready to begin a 

rusade, to drive out of the country 
every one of those persons you think 
irreconcileable enemies. 

The next point on which J shall ad- 
uress a jew observations 3s, on the asser- 
tion that the mass of the peopie of Ire- 
land are disioyal. Af that could be 
proved to the extent the fact existed im 
Nong Walliam’s reign, I should allow 
that the same reasons for imposing the 
restraints would justity their contunu- 
ance. How shall I argue that the mass 
ot the people of Ireland are not disloyal? 
vy desiring vou to turn to the state of 
ireland, to the acts of the Legisiature 
Cousisting of Protestants. See what 
thev say of the Catholics, of whom it ts 
iserted that they are at this moment ir- 
disloyal. desire 
the clerk to read, not one or two, but 
iepeated declarations by the Parliament 
ct that the concessiuons of Go- 
‘ernment were granted to the unitorm 
food conduct and lovalty of the people 
cibreland. I know may be told that 
“us Was true up to the lavt rebellion in 
‘reland, and that the mass of the people 
eontiuue tainted with the principles of 
‘hat rebellion, That is only an asser- 
ton. It can continue only as such ; 
lor there is no demonstration, that the 
rebetlion in Ireland was more or less a 
Cathole rebellion. ‘Chere never was 
anv thing more unjust, or unjestitiable, 
than to attribute the rebeliion in Ire- 
‘and to the Catholic Body. In the first 
place, down to the year of the rebellion, 
Waat had been their conduct? Before 
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that time there had not been any thing 
ot open rebeilion in Ireland, but there 
had been in the empire two separate re 
bellions for placing the exiled famiiv on 
the “hrone. Look to history—Look 
to the acts of your Government at the 
time, and you will be told, that, during 
both these rebellions, the demeanor of 
the Roman Catholics of Ireland, though 
the object was to create a Roman Ca- 
tholic hung, was as loyal as possible, 

During the American war there were 
periods when the enemy triumphed ia 
the Channel, possessed a superior toree, 
and threatened the invason ef the 
kingdom: at that time the Catholics 
were not only joval, but they were es- 
teemed as such, and trusted with arms 
for the purpose of repelling the common 
enemy. I speak in the hearing of per- 
sons who have successively filled the 
office of Lord Lieutenant of Trelane, 
and Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenants. 
Bask any of them to rise and declare at 
what period of our historv it was when 
the Catholic Body, as a budv, appeared 
disaffected, either to the established 
Government or the Constitution ? hi, 
down to the period of the last rebellion, 
they were uniformly loyal, it 1s no 
slight cucumstance thatthe rebellion in 
Irciand arose net from religion, but o- 
ther circumstances, In the whole oi 
the conspiacy the arrangement of the 
leaders wos composed, not of Catho- 
lics exclusively, but of men called Unis 
ed Jrislimen, a name civen to mark an 
union of dilerent sects. 

The next fact 1s, that among the 
leaders of the rebellion, though there 
were many Catholics, there were also 
many Protestants. in the insurrection, 
the principal leaders were not Catholics, 
but Protestants; but 1t was not there- 
fore a Protestant rebellion. ‘Phat re- 
beliion took its rise from causes differ- 
ent from relizion—it pomted at a dif- 
ferent objcct—if it had succeeded, the 
Catholic would have been overthrown 
equaliy with the Protestant religten. 
The obtect was not the overthrow oy 
either, but oi the Monarchrcal Govern. 
ment, and its connection with England. 
It it be true that tour miilhons of per- 
sons cannot be bound bv an oath, the 
consequence must be, that the Civil 
Government of Ireland cannot longer 
exist--.the people are disqualfied from 
enjoying any Civil Government. One 
necd not go to extremes to prove 
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that this is not a very happy argument 
on the part of those who assert the pro- 
Position of the necessity Of entorcing 
th: restrictions. ‘The restrictions are 
enforced by an oath---the Catholics are 
exch uded, ‘because they will not take 
the oath of supremacy. What! at they 
are not worthy of being believed on 
oath --1f that solemnity can be dispen- 
sed with by the Pope, is it to be suppo- 
ed that they would hesitate to take an 
oath to quality themselves for situations 
which will enable them to subvert the 
Government of the country, and make 
the Pope Lord Paramount ¢---Vhe ar. 
eumentis conclusive---if they are not fit 
to be vappiinaiaen vath, the test is worth 
nothin 
objection which, I conceive, 
may be offered, 1s, that the time is ap- 
proaching when the Cathohes cannot 
be depended upon, because the Pope 
had come to Paris, and assisted im the 
coronation of Bonaparte.---Such trifling, 
indiculous absurdities, are below serious 
refutation ; thev may operate among 
the sgnorant and illiterate of both coun- 
tries 5 but can a man in either klouse of 
Parliament believe that the Pope is 
now more powertul in Europe than 
auring the dynasty of the Bourbons, or 
desirous of subverting the Protes- 
tant Goverument of Great Britain and 
ireland, than when the Presender was 
seady to assert his ciaims? Certainly 
not. ‘Lhe state to which the present 
Pontathas reduc ed, must excite feels ers 


o:yputy and regret, instead of those of 


icar, or apprehension of his power or 
bas iothience. 

My Lords, if there be anv force in 
tie opmuon which has gone abroad, that 
you ourht not to enter into the merits 
of this petitien, 1t must onlv be trom an 
acknowledgment that we ‘are now ar- 
mved at the pomt on which we are 
bound to make a stand; thet we must 
on no account proceed turther. Whoever 


mainta.as this position will tind himself 


wrong, because the hr uman under- 

anding as not capable of diving into 
the recesses of futurny, and say ing, what 
circumstances or occurrences mav or 
may pot arise, which may render a 
change in many parts of our system, 
which now appear most encellen it, ab- 
solutely necessary ou have already 
conceded to the Cathoucs ail civil rights, 


except those ot seats in Parliament 
heads of profcssonseand ot the State 


itselt, Is at not time, then, that af you 
contide so tar in the higher orders, 
not in the lower, vou shoul. endeavour 
tu conciliate and gain the aflection ot 
the iatter, bv piving distinction to the 
iormer, who have induence over. the: m, 
Who enjoy their confidence, and who 
will from the v very nature of the case 
from every principle of selt-interest, as 
well as of national and general weltare, 
exert on all occasions, that imfluence 
for their own ammediate benetit, as 
well as that ofthe community Is it po- 
litie, or can at be possible, that anv prac- 
ticable good can ensue trom excludi ny 
three or four Catholic Peers from this 
House ? Do your Lordships think, that 
at they were allowed to come into the 
House, do youthink, Isav,my Lords, 
they could succeed in persuading any 
one Lord, Spintual or Pemporal, of the 
weakness, the injustice, or the vanity 
of our establishment; or that they 
prevail to make the slightest alteration 
init? Lam certain, that were they so 
inchned, they could not do it. Lam 
equaliv well aware, how little danger 
there can ever be trom admitting Ce- 
tholic Members into the popular 
branch of the Legislature. It even halt 
the number of the Representatives trom 

that part of the United Empire could 
tind their way into that situation, would 

Catholics ever think of persuacing 
the House ot Commons to take any mca- 
sures that should ever tend to separate 
Ireland trom Great Britain? But to go 
tart her, and suppose they should be se 
inclined, is Parliament so constructed 
as to render it posse for them to suc 
‘ced in their attempts? ‘he same fear 
were pretended to be entertained, anc 
the same ridiculous arguments we: 
very urged at the time o! 
the Union between E ngland and Scot- 
land, that such a nae would endan- 
gerthe Hierarchy. We have, however, 
now had the mt ota whole cen- 
tury, in all which time there have been 
45 Members in the House of Com- 
mons ; and whether there has 
been one single instance in which they 
have made the slightest or most distant 
attempt to overturn the Establishment 
of the country, or af any one Scot» 
Member ever endeavoured, or ever 
broached an idea, or a wish, to render 
the Presbyterian persuasion superior to 
the Establishment? It 3s really asto- 
ushing that, with such procesdings Pal 
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our eves, IN Cases SO Exactly similar, 
we should, at thas time of day, hear 
such arguments seriously and gravely 
adaressed to an Assembiy so enlighten- 
ed as that 1 am now addressmg.---l 
cannot here help asking, Is the exclu- 
oon that shuts out the Catholics trom 
tae superior offices ot the Law and Na- 
vy, more proper? Ihave seen, in my 
own time, a predecessor of the Noble 
Lord who now sits on the woolsack ; 
1 have seen a Lord Chief Justice, a 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and Gene- 
rais and Admirals in abundance, trom 
that part ot the United Kingdom 3 and 
vet, L believe, 1 can appeal to vour 
Lordships, whether there ever was seen 
in one of these, While in even the high- 
est oflices, any one instance of their en- 
deavouring to change the Episcopal 
Government of the country in favour of 
Presbyterianism ? So ingemious is the 
desire in many persons to maintain 
these exclusions, that they admit it to 
be true, the Catholics cou!ld not easily 
cverturn the Government: but, say 
they, it these privileges and franchises 
which the Catholics desire are so little, 
why are they so eager to obtain them ? 
it appears to me, to be very obvious. 
I will take the three professions of the 
law, the navy, andthe army. Let us 
ook at the incentives which stimulate 
men to enter into each of those; we 
shall find they are a thirst for fame, and 
a praise- worthy ambition to rise to the 
higoest and most eminent stations inci- 
cent to each. Every student in the 
various Inns of Court, while ke is con- 
suming the midnight taper, and hourly 
encountering the difficulties and labon- 
ous researches of his profession, is sti- 
mulated to proceed, and boldly to brave 
every obstacle, by uniformly and con- 
Stantiy looking torward to that high ex- 
aiied station, now filled by the Nobile 
Lord on the woolsack, to the Chiet 
Ju tice of the two superior Courts, and 
‘their way to those to the intermedi- 
s'¢ honours and emoluments attached 
to the Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
and other desirable situations, which 
‘rad in honourable gradation to the very 
highest. In the two other professions 
there is an equally strong and natural 
Mmpuise, which urges men to encounter 
nar en and brave even death 
the never-ceasing ambition 

Continual hope of one day or other 
ativing atthe proud and glorious sta- 


tions of a lowe, a Nelson, or an Aber- 
cromby. 

My triends, it must ever be a most 
consolatory and picasing reflection to 
every Loiton to be abie to say to him- 
self, that there 1s n0 man who waiks 
the streets im this country, who may 
not, except with those exclusions J 
have mentioned, arise at the highese 
oifices ot the state. ‘These are strony 
and powerful incentives, which nature 
has, with so masteriv a hand, nmplaated 
in the humen breast 3; which first lead 
men on, and afterwards impel them, 
with irresistable sway, to aspire at th: 
highest honours and diguities, and to 
acquire the character ot heroes. “Lhese 
reasons, have induced me to bring for- 
ward the motion, and my great object 
in doing so, is the uniting and knitting 
tovether the hearts of ail descriptions 
oi men in this realm, which, in the ser- 
vice of the Church, you pray tor every 
day. I by no means ask you to sav, 
vou think as Ido; ail Lask of you ts, 
that you will not shut your eyes to the 
case of those petitioners, but consult 
that which has never. been considered 
as trivial or unworthy notice, the real 
welfare of the empire at large. It has 
long been my wish to see this most im- 
portant subject brought betore Parlin. 
ment---though I would not, on mv ac- 
cord, merely press it forward, however 
necessary TF might individuelly think at; 
but, when I found the higher orders o: 
the Catholics im Ireland were growing 
impatient, and that it was their particu - 
lar desire the question should be broug bt 
forward, I thought the season most ia- 
vourable tor that purpose. At the pre- 
sent hour, your outward situation re- 
quires vou to unite, to close your ranks, 
and offer to the enemy a iirm and deter- 
mined phalanx, whenever he shall dare 
to shew himself in your country. In 
Ireland, it is necessary to conciliate, and 
I know no mode so likely to do ii ef- 
fectually, as by granting a fair, fal’, 
and patient consideration of this peti- 
tion. 

I assure you, my Lords, T feel proud 
in the thought, that I have been fixed 
on to bring it forward, as who would 
not fee! so in being chosen as an object 
worthy of such particular trust and 
contidence, by so large a portion of his 
fellow-subjects, as that of entrusting to 
my care and management, the most ir- 
portant concern in which they were 
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everengaged. have endeavoured to 


duo the subject every degree of justice in 
my power, a rad will nor, therefore, trou- 
bic your Lordships further, at present, 
than to move, * Phat this House wil 
rosanve into a Commit ee the 
whole House, to consider the said peti- 


ry (Secretary of State) 
spoke to the tollawing purport:—The 
Novle Lord has not defined the nature 
Oo! his motion ; but whatever it may gu 
to, L have ever deprecated the idea of 
ts brought forward. Tallow the 
Catholics have been, and are, loyal and 
good sulvects, and that every mmputation 


tuthe contra niay be unfounded; 
my there are no laws which circum- 
tan Inay rot render mu necessarv to a- 


bromaite, bot there are also laws of that 
importance, thev oucht never tobe 
‘Phe trot principle of 
at the ot the bill of 
hts, is, that the Sovereign must be a 
Protestamt. Another important point 
of necessitv, “Phat where a 
King must be of the established persua- 
sion, those who advise him must be the 
samc. Where, as with us, the law 1s 
shove the Crown, these principles can- 
not be too strithy adhered to. if I 
were not altogether hostile to the mo. 
tion, I should see danger in it, however 
modified. here is a great ditterence 
between Protestant Dissenters and Ca- 
thoes, ‘The tormer do not acknow. 
foreimn jurisdiction, or pay 
obedience to any foreign power; the 
1s no Protestant 
but must see, that where vou allow an 


ecciesiastical rrisdiction there must a- 


Phe p tquestion is not, whether 
’ voiding these t ‘s syall have 
civil ment, Out 2. Cnioy 
| ical powe! nd ot s l can allow 
no mac se. Some vears aro the 
{ sture of Ireclend cranted Catholics 


the elective franebise, whether wisely 
erpot, will not sav. mav now be 


neticral to the Catholics, and not de- 
trimental to Government, because thev 
Must return Protestant Members: bu 
ence open t »them the meht of} ing re- 
turned Menbers themselves, and it 
would tmrount to ittie less than univer. 


acontest 
whether Cathoie or Protestant voters 
vwernc nintiwes, \\ heever re- 


rope, and recoliects, that, except the 
House ot Austria, all the Cath 
Governments in it are under the do- 
minion ot France, wiil see there neve: 
was a2 moment more marked than th- 
present, in which sound reason should 
teach us to oppose the present proposi- 
tion. Weshould wait and see the issue 
of the contest in which we are engaged, 
betore we give the Catholics a powe 
ve mav hereatter mast bitteny repens 
ot. It we inquire what practical benet: 
is likely to result tothe persons more im 
Mediately interested in tiris application, 
I venture to pronounce that they w 
not correspond to the expectation 
which have been excited. ‘The individu- 
als amongst the gre at bods of the Irish 
Catholics, who could possibly be bene- 
hted, would be but few, while the ge. 
neral mass ot the would be 
little amterested; and the very partial 
benefit wonld be conterred at the ex- 
pence of the whole system of your jay 
] consider the law as it now stands with 
respect to the Catholics, as the outworks 
of the establishment, civil and religious, 
of this country 5; as such, 1 call upon 
vou here to make your stand, and tu de- 
fend it; for be assured, that if vou give 
tup, you will have to fipht for it again, 
and under very considerable disadvan 
tacee, Loose, indiscriminate concessi 
without a view to all relative circum 
stances, are, in my opimon, bad pours. 
I yrant, that the former concession 
to the Irish Roman Catholics were be- 
neficial, In as much as the old Ageor Sta- 
tutes against them were severe and op- 
pressive 5 at the same time I can 
help remarking, that whilst during the 
two rebellions in 1915 and ras, Ir 
land was tranquil ; since the concession 
have been granted, a rebellion has oro 
ken out in that country. ‘These 
cessions were of little coaseq juen 
to the substance ot them, but not s 
to the moment when they were gran’ 
ed; for thev served to throw thec¢ 
try into a state of irritation, and to ©. 
cite a pertinacitv in the Roman Ca 
lies of freland to make further dema’ 

I therefore, my Lords, cannot but give 
it as mv opinion, that the wisest met 
to adopt towards them 1s to mak! 
sensible that tt is vour determination 
adopt towards them a steadv svstem © 
policy. ‘The general rule, 19 ai we. 
recuiated gov ernments, 1 take to be, 
that those invested with power and m- 
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gistracy, should conform to the estab- 
lished religion of the country. 

This was the case in ancient times, 
with regard to Athens and Rome; 
and, in modern times, in almost every 
state, with one or two exceptions. It 
has been thus in) Holland— 1 ihe elec- 
tive monarchy ot Poland—ia the Can- 
tons of Switzerland, &e. Such also 
was the opinion of our glorious deliver- 
er (afterwards King William) who being 
consulted just before the Revolution, 
gave it as his oprnion, that new laws 
ought not to be introduced, nor old 
ones abrogated on the subject of religion. 
The only places which form an excep- 
tion to this general rule are Fra: 
which, in the National . 
claimed 


\ssembiv, 
the equality of all rehietons, 
and the United States of America ; > but 
the experiment has not proved success- 
ful, and the only effect has been, to pro- 
cuce a spirit of indifference to religion. 
Lhe extent of the motion would go to 
the repeal ot the Corporation and ‘Test 
Acts ot this country, (the former of 
which was principally directed as a 
cuaid against the Dissenters, and the 
latter against the Papists,) of the Bill 
ot Rights god the Act of Settlement. 
It is by an adherence to these laws, that 
vou will act up to the wisest policy, and 
‘hus hand down to your posterity, un- 
impared and unchanged, what you 
yourselt have deemed your choicest 
birth-right, 

His Rov al Highness the Duke of Cum- 
terland spoke with much animation near- 
lv as tollows :—-After the able manner 
ia Which the noble Secret tary of State 
has explained to this House reasons, 
— ch, I trust, will induce you to_reject 

‘he motion, it will not be necessary tor 
me to enter diffusely into this question, 
But when I reflect on what were the 
fircumstances which brought our 
7 the throne, and when I consider 
Wat is the object of the petition, it 15 
‘™Mpossible ‘for me to remain totallv si- 
lent. ‘The cire umstances which brought 
Our ami) y to the British throne, your 
Lov ships well kn: ow, Originated in the 
The great object of that 

-Utlon Wes to secure the religion 
of these realms. ‘These 


fets were confirmed b »y the act of set- 
june 
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tiement, bv the declaration of rights, by 
the oath of suprem: 
and by the succession to the Crown in 
festant line. maintain and 
uphold all these, our family was called 
to the throne. And en ver can mi- 
these es, in the re- 
motest degrec, it is my bounden duty, 
as a branch of that feruil y, asa membe: 
of vour Lordships’ hous , to resist. 
‘The object of the petition is to enable 
the Catholics to held offices of trust and 
power in the State. Was it not to op 
pose such a system, that the Revolu 
tion originated ?=—Was it not the very 
life and soul of that memorable transac 
tion to secure the rights of Church ana 
State ?>—Are we then, my Lords, now 
to undo all that the revoluticn has done? 
Bear in aie mv Lords, the scenes 
that preceded the Revoiution; thev 
are strong proofs, that the participation 
of equal power, bv Cathoics and Pro- 
testants, 1s a thing impossible for Pro- 
testants and Catholics to agree in the 
administration of political power ? What 
then will follow if the Catholics be ad- 
mitted to the great offices of trust ? You 
will soon see what, thank God, till now 
we have only read; we shall expen- 
ence the same confusion and bloodshed 
which stained all the reigns from Mary, 
who began with granting them a dis- 
pensing power'to hold oitices of State, 
down to James, who ended with the 
dispensing power in their favour. He 
hurled himselt trom his throne by con- 
ferring on them offices of trust and 
power, which afterwards drew down on 
them all the weight of the penal laws. 
Jam justified, therefore, im conclud- 
ing, that there can be no boon more 
fraught with mischief to King and sub- 
conferred than prayed for in 
this petition, Not only, however, the 
awtul experience of pa: A times, but the 
temper of the —_— times call Upon 
us to pause, and to listen to the voice 
of the two great capitals of the empire, 
and the different counties in the united 
kingdom against this petition®. We 
know, mv Lords, — are _ feelings 
and sentiments of th 
spect to the causes poe conse: ‘eet nees of 
the Revolution. The memory ot if is 
kept alive daily by the most solemn 
ACTS, 
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acts, when men are Caijed to uudertake 


pubic and corporate funcuons. His 
Majesty's subjects on such occasions 
Svcarto preserve his supremacy meccic- 

and civil mutiess. Does that 


petition gexpowiedge that supremacy 

ecclesiastical matters? No? di then 
the State 
suproemdeyv, you 
niuutain that supremacy, but 


ee 
Y 


mv Lords, to fet- 
class of men; 
but equaliy tar be it tiom me to pull 
‘ own, by ‘rash amnovation, any ot the 
Venerabie pillars ot the Constitution. 
given consistently with 
bedsua and conscience, 1 am prompt to 
vive. But the Constitution, | 
not, WILL NoY give. IT must up- 
hold and support, wath the etfort 
ci MY Mature, the 


bar be it trom we, 


4 scicuces of any 


Ail that cau be 


establistment in 
Church and State, as the great step by 
the House ot Brunsw: CK ascehu- 
the turone. 
wi Spencer dens y that the prayer 
etitian went to the estab lish. 
ment ot the Roman Catho 
‘repeal of the act ofscitiement, 
rdship ported the motion. 
(President cr the 
Counce:l) that while he 
was tu go the whole of 
2 ne could not go the whole 
leng th which the motion had 


lic religion, 


‘ 


bie believed the charecter and views of 


the Cathoiics to be upright and 
sincere; but he was sorry that they 
were placed in such situations, when 
Obedience to the tnpulse of what they 
considered to be duty might prove dise 
astrous tothe country. His Lordship 
then took a retrospective view, from 
Which he interred, that, trom the Re- 
potonuinnn down to the Revelation, the 

cessities of the tunes had amposed 
those measures which had been adopted 
gainst the Catholics, and that no in- 
stances could be produced,in which the 
Protestants and Papists had agreed in 
Government cf the 
Let us,” said his Lordship, 

preserve our Protestant King and 
Protestant Parhament. A) Protestant 
Parhament picserved this country from 
ihe Ganger ot a King. Let us 


exercising the 


the exan ot our Protestant 
ceuverer, (Ning William,) and whilst 


we treat with respect our Roman Ca. 
feHow subiects, guard against 


Parliament. 


their acquiring additional power in the 
State; tor of this we may be assurcd, 
that every step we take in this matte: 
wil be attended with danger.” 

Lora Mul fer ave of Stat ) 
thoug! it the question should not have 
been brought torward at this moment, 
as it Could only tend to revive reliyious 
his Confidence in the erpe- 
aieucy of the measure was considerably 
Shaken, when a of such celica. 
cy, and such imporiance, was agnated 
at this tune. He thought there were 
sullicient reasons tor por gomg One step 
further, and he should vote agaist the 
motion. 

Lerd Holland supported the motion, 
and answered the arguments ot Lord 
hiawkesbury and Vascount Sidmouth, 
inja pretty long speech, which he con- 
cluded with the folowing words :—— 

‘The history of all counties shews, 
that if vou Cannot secure the Learts of 
the people, which is only to be done by 
giving them tull and complete enjoy- 
ment of their country and its constitu. 
tion, you Must have recourse to a Cver- 
cive system; but I am sure, in the = 
sent state ot Europe, you cannot wis! 
to try the temper and Gispositions ct 
the people lel land,” 

Bishop of Durham thought it 
high! sential that the ot 
the est ‘lished church should be tivio- 
lably preserved: he protessed himseli 
no enemy to toleration, but said, that 
he had read the petition with the great 
est attention, and he could not see ary 
security in any concessions which « ould 
be made; he wished the education cf 
= lower classes could be improved ; 

but hé could not fiad any thing in the 
euestion that could promote social and 
domestic happiness. 

Lord Redesdale (Lord Chancellor, 0! 
Treland) spoke at considerable leneth 
agaist the motion, The claims. set 
iorth in the petition he considered 
altogether unjustifiable, and a compli- 
ance with them would be nothing short 
of a complete surrender of the Consti 
tution in Church and State. Tf the Ca- 
tholics were to have an equal participa 
tion of political rights, they would soon 
possess themselves of the 
of the State, and the Protestant Fst«>- 
lishment would very soon be destroyes- 
‘The Roman Catholics of Ireland 
greater privileges than those 


any other country; yet they were not 
coll 
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contented without becoming possessed 
of the means of obtaining the whole 
power of the State, In the terms ol 
the Union it is expressly provided, 
that the established Church of England 
aud Ireland sball be preserved in their 
present state ; but this could no longer 
be the case if the present claims were 
agreed to ; for in that event the Roman 
Catholic Religion would, as a necessary 
consequence, become the religion of 
Ireland. ‘The Catholic Bishops, who, 
with all their assumed titles, have all 
the torms of a regular hierarchy, would 
instantly claim the established Sees and 
domains of the Protestant Church, and 
with the Catholic power prevailing, 
nothing could resist their demands. 
‘This, it was true, had been disclaimed 
by the petitioners ; but was it disclaim- 
ed by the Catholic Bishops ?—It cer- 
tainly was not; and no doubt of their 
object could be entertained. By the 
terms ot the Union between England 
and Scotland, it was agreed that the 
established Courches of both should be 
preserved; and any member of the 
Church of Scotland accepting an ap- 
pomtment in the State, is obliged to 
take a certam test to quality him for 
holding the same. ‘Vhe Lrish Catholic, 
however, refuses to give any test of his 
principles, and claiming a greater privi- 
lege than a member of the Church of 
Seotiand, insists upon being admitted 
toa tuilkand unconditional participation 
of ail privileyes. The Irish Bishops, 
even at present, proclaim themselves as 
possessing all the regular titles of the 
Bishops of the Protestant Church; and 
even went so far, a few years back, as 
to sign themselves in this assumed ca- 
pacity in a petition presented to the 
{rish Parliament ; nor was there a mem- 
ber, except one, who had the courage 
reprobate so indecent an usurpa- 
ion, 

his assumed Hierarchy, he did not 
hesitate to Sav, was highly dangerous to 
the State, and he considered its total 
annihilation as necessary to the peace 
end safety of the country, It was a 
POWer exercising the most. arbitrery 
sway, uncontrouled by law, and sup- 
Porting its authority by the most dread- 
cd me Of #xCommunication on failure 
obecience. They possessed far great. 
ST power than the Protestants, and infi- 
i more than even the Bishops of 
czuntry. The tvranny of 


this conduct has been evinced in a vari- 
ety of cases. A man hed lately been 
excommuniceted tor having been mar - 
ried by a Protestant Clergyman; and 
tho’ afterwards advised, for the pur- 
pose of making his peace with his own 
clergy, to be marned according to the 
rites of the Catholic Church, yet was 
he not again admitted into the congie- 
gation, until he had performed a penance 
of walking round the country, to a dis- 
tance of 30 miles, and visiting certain 
holy wells. In fact, it was a principle 
among the Catholics, to hold no com- 
munication with Protestants; and he 
had been assured by some very res- 
pectable Priests, that no such communi- 
cation was permitted ; and whenever at 
took place, it was upon the express 
condition ci the utmost secrecy being 
observed upon the subject. A Prote 
tant, as a term o! reproach, is called by 
an Trish term which sigentiics an Eng- 
lishman, and the English Government 
is he'd atvranny among them. ‘These 
prejudices are excited uv the Bishops, 
whose study it is to render the Innglish 
name odious among the people. There 
are many parts in Jreland in which a 
Protestant dare net venture to reside 5 
and a labourer of that persuasion would 
not be permitted to dwell*among thic 
peasants, Protestan's were not sullered 
to act as servants ; and even in Dublin, 
such was the ditculty Protestants had 
to have their children brought up in 
that capacity, that for the greater pert 
“they were forced to bring them up as 
handicraftsmen.” All this, he repeated, 
was owing to the undue influence exer- 
cised by the Hierarchy over the people, 
must of whom, he was persuaded, would 
be happy to rid themselves of the ty- 
ranny thus exercised over them. | Ma- 
ny of the Catholics, he was ready to 
admit, were good subjects. One Noble 
Lord, in particular, (Lord Fingal,) his 
Lordship described as an amiable, well- 
meaning person, when left to himself, 
but when he submitted himself to the 
counsel of the Priests, his natural man- 
ners became changed. Even in foreign 
countnes, Cathohe Bishops were held 
in disrepute; and it was well known 
that the Catholes of Canxia, who 
wanted only the free exercise of their 
religion, were greatly displeased at 
having a Bishop placed over them. ‘Io 
inflame the Catholics of Ireland still 
more against the Protestants, they had 
been 
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been told, in a late publication by a 
of the Irish Bar, (MrSculiv,) 
that it was to their own energres they 
Were lor every priviege thev 
possessed, and that a perseverascce 10 
those energies would accompusn toi 
them present desires. in the pre- 
sent stute of affairs, he therefore thought 
be litie short of madness to 
cutertain the praver ot the petition. It 
the claims now set torth were admitted, 
he had no hesitation to say, that except 
the North, where several Protestants 
resided, and ia the garrison towns, no 
Protestant could am Ireland; he 
would be driven from the country by 
means of the doctrines taught by the 
Priesthood, and the satety of none 
could be ensured. Lordship thea 
compared the mild character ot the 
English peasants with the turbulent 
conduct ot those ot Lreiand, aud attr. 
buted the wide difference between them 
to the anfluence of the Clergy; and 
after stating several more circumstances 
to prove the sentiments of the 
trish Catholics towards the Protestants, 
and the baletul induence of the Pope, 
he concluded by saying, that so long as 
the Catholics continued the slaves ot 
those who have made them so, he nrust 
consider them totally unfit to possess 
any of these political privileges they 
now sought to obtain. 

The Karl of Lrmerick objected strongly 
tothe time of bringing torward the Ca- 
tholic claims, and made some allusions 
to the influence ot the Pope, who had 
become the ot Bonaparte’s 
ambition, and written to the loval 
Prench Bishops to relinquish their alle- 
glance to their lawful Sovereign, ‘and 
transter ittothe Usurper. Hig Lori- 

nip acknowledged the general loyalty 

otthe Catholics, and paid a handsome 
tribute tothe merits of Lord Fingal; 
but upon every consideration of the sub- 
yect, gave his decided negative tothe 
Motion, 

\t three o'clock in the morning, the 
cebate was adjourned till Monday the 
ryth. 

May 13t).—The debate on the Ca- 
thouc petition being resumed, 

Lord Suffede wished their Lordships to 
give a voluntary and cordial assent tothe 
prayer of the petution. should 
consider that it was the praver of four 
iniilions of their fellow-subjects. ‘he 
tuime Must assive when the boon should 
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be g.anted, and it was surely better that 
it should be granted freely than extort. 
ed. Every one knew that the Catho- 
lics were taught to look to the Union a, 
a measure which afforded them thy 
Strongest hopes of a complete emanci- 
pation. But the only result which they 
had yet experienced was an enormous 
increase Of taxation. 

‘The Earl of Buckinghamshire sad, that 
having been the person who, in the Par- 
liameut of Ireland, proposed the bill ot 
1793, 9 favour of the Catholics, he 
could not permit himself to give a si- 
lent vote on this occasion. By that bill 
they were not only admitted to a parity 
of civil nights with Protestants, but were 
even cxempted trom certain political 
burdens which attached upon the latter. 
He coud not assent to their present 
claims, because the whole frame of our 
constitution exc.uded Cathoucs trom 
any share of political power. “Phe bil 
which he introduced was a provt that he 
atlixed no unputation of dislovalty on 
the great body of the Catholics; no: 
did he contend for the continuance oi 
the remaining restrictions on any such 
principle. Would any man argue, be- 
cause dissenters were preciuded trom 
political power, by the test and corpo- 
ration acts, that the state suspected them 
of dislovalty ? At the time he was m 
Ireland, he was convinced that a morc 
loyal body did not exist than the Ro- 
man Catholic Nobility and Gentry. But 
these had since ceased to have much 
influence with the lower classes. ‘The 
management of their afiairs had since 
been intrusted to a Committee, who, 
though he would not charge them with 
disioyalty, had certamly rendered the! 
principles suspicious, by emploving, 2s 
their chief agent, I. Wolie ‘Tone, the 
founder of the Societv of United Irish- 
men. He could never bring himseit to 
consent to their having any share 0! 
political power, while they continued 
to acknowledge the jurisdiction cf 4 
foreign potentate, and that they stu 
cid so, he proved by a quotation trom 4 
pastoral letter, published in 1702. 
Dr ‘Troyes, the Titular Archbishop 
Dublin. 

Lord Carleton was adverse to any far- 
ther extension of the rights of Catho- 
lics. They at present enjoyed the most 
ample toleration of their religion, ane 
as to civil rights, were in several re- 


spects more favoured than the Protes- 
tame 
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tant Dissenters in this country. He 
would ask, Whether it was intended to 
sepeal the test act in favour ot Catho- 
hes, and maintain it in force with re- 
spect to all other sectaries ? or, 1n other 
words, Whether those who differed most 
widely from us, should be admitted to 
a share of political power; while those, 
whose diiference was much less, were 
to be excluded from that privilege ? 
He wished Noble Lords to consider 
what au extent of authority was involv- 
ed in the acknowledgment of the su- 
premacy of the Pope,ws was contend. 
ed tur by the Cathohes of Ireland, It 
extended to the decision, in the fast 
result, of all questions of marriage, di- 
vorce, aud wills, and by consequence 
to the Very numerous collateral points 
connected with these. He was the 
more jealous of conceding any political 
power to Catholics, as he Knew that 
they still anxiously looked to a period 
when they might be able to reverse all 
the grants made under the act of settle- 
ment and explanation, and inthe reigus 
of Elizabeth, James 1. and William 
Lord Hutchinson sard, it was with e- 
qual suprise and regret he heard the re- 
marks which had tallen from some No- 
bie Lords on the other side, with re- 
spect tu the temper and character of 
the Catholics. In the Parliament 
ot Ireland, indeed, he had been accus- 
tomed to hear little else than Iibels on 
the character of his countrvmea.—He 
expected their example would not have 
been umitated on this side of the water. 
What was there in the conduct or feel- 
ings oi the majority of the people of 
Ireland, which unfitted them for the en- 
joyment of the blessings of the British 
constitution: They were a people, 
bvave, generous, gallant, and hospitable. 
heir virtues were peculiarly their own; 
tice vices were such only as were in- 
Cigent to every nation placed in the de- 
graded condition, to which they had 
‘ur Centuries been reduced. It seemed 
> have been heretofore the only object 
Gi Government to separate them into 
two distinct communities, and in this 
Purpose they had but too well succeed- 
ed. The Parliament conducted itself 
45 Its oniv duty had been to lezislate 
hot for, but against their countrymen. 
Even since it had become the fashion to 
preach up conciliation, liberality had 
been ‘n the mouth of a//, but bitterness 
femained in the hearts of many. Allu- 


sions had been made to the expected 
benefits of the Union. He, for one, would 
State, that in wishing weil to that mea- 
sure, he expected at would lead to the 
abolition of those galling and mjurious 
distinctions, under which the Catholics 
laboured; and af at did not produce 
that efiect, he must say, that while it 
atforded him little to cons le him ter 
surrendering the independence of bis 
country, itlett him much to regert, He 
conjured their Lordships to heal the 
wounds of his irritated, persecuted, and 
much calumnited counivymen. Let 
them recollect that them were 
the work of many centuries; and ic 
would require the soothing hand ofttume, 
with a gentle and lenient administra- 
tion, to eradicate atl remembrance or 
them. A Noble and Learned Lord had 
panegyrized the trenquillity which ex- 
isted in Lreland under the pewal statutes, 
but he forgot to tell the House that it 
was only the repose of desolation, the 
tranquillity of a goal disturbed only by 
the ratthog of chains. He would pot 
conceal at, that the refusal of the Ca- 
tholic claims might be pregnant with 
danger; but let them be granted, and 
what was now the weakness would be- 
come the streneth of the empire. ‘Vhe 
Noble Lord concluded with calling upon 
Lord Redesdaie to state his authorities 
fur the uncharitable disposition which 
he ascribed to the Cathoiscs of Ireland, 
and to cite ihe instances in which Pro- 
testant servants and day-labourers had 
been refused employment by Catholics. 

Lord Redesdale stated, that m his of. 
ficial character as trustee for varions 
charities for the education of poor fe. 
male children, he had eccasion to know 
the difficulty of putting them out to 
service, particulaily in Dublin. He 
so repeated his asseriions with respeer 
to the unchar:table doctrines ineulcated 
by the Catholic Hierarchy ; an Hierar- 
chy which he must denomunate 
ois, as it Not only acted, but existed in 
defiance of law. 

Lord Ormond expressed his surprise at 
the speech of the Noble and Learned 
Lord (Redesdale ;) it was nothing more 
than a string of old women’s stories, 
Where the Noble Lord found that Ca- 
tholics and Protestants would not serve 
together in the same family he did nor 
know. He knew not what were the 
arrangements ofthe Noble Lord’s house- 
ho'd, but he could tell him, that in his 
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empovinent, Cath ‘ics and Pro- seated on the throne. By the consti. 
Ccomp.cteiv harmonized. tution we must have a Protestant King 
of Coateréury enumee Woad vou surround him with Popish 


rated the various privileges which had C Ii you wouid not, then 
been conce jed to the C ithovcs, the the concession of the pra tothe 
Sth, 22d, 31st, and 3.d of his present Catholics would be nugatory. you 
Majesty, aad expressed his surprise, that would, then you would place Papists in 
iftrer a series Of Concessivus, such a situationina wich, Ol Manv occaspops 


| 

a petition should be brought forward: thev could not, as honest and sincere ; 

toleration Was the brightest ornament of revigious men, give his Matec stv ihata 

the Charch ot Engiand; but the privi- vice which the interest and safety of the i 

lesesnow sought wereimconsistent with Protestant state required, 

the very idea of toleration, “They struck The Duke of Norfolk ar ‘sued in sup. 

at the set of settement; aud tended to port of the motton. 

give not aly eouality, but eventuaiiy su- The Ear? of Westmoreland, 

ponorty to tue Roman Catholic rele of St Asaph, aud Lord Ellenboro eVere 

gion in a Protestant state. aily Spc ke ayainst the motion. 

Ba Lord Aidemarle was decidedly favour- Tbe Earl of Moira expressed a wis) 

abie tothe prayer ot the petition. Efe that the question should be relieved 

referred to the decisions Of Various fo- great deal of extraneous matte: 

3 4 re:an Universities, in proof that the te- with winch it had been encumbere 

$i nets ot holding no taith with heretics, and that at should be brought to the test ' 
; aud ot the Pope having a power to an- of that plain good sense on which he 


ul the allegience of the subject, were conceived it to rest. He thought the 
not maintained by the Catholic Church. complexion ef the present tumes de. 
Vhe Lord Crancellor, in opposing the manded that every exertion should be 
motion, conceived hiniself to be dis- made to procure an unanimity of heat 
charging a dutv which he owed tothe and mind in the cause of the country. 
memory of our allustrious ancestors, to It was very true, that to give the Ca- 
the blessings which we enjoyed under tholics the privilege of admission to ti 
the work of their hands, the British few ofhces from which they were ex- 
Protestant Consiutution, to his Sove- cluded, would be giving them little, | 
reign Protestant King; and tothe the gitt would shew a disposition 
ereat majority of his telow country- to conciliate their affections, whi 
nen as Protestant subjects, The peti- would be in that point of view impor- 
tion was founded on an erroneous prine tant. He was surprised to hear it sai. 
ciple. Tt stated the basis of the British that the petnion tended to throw th: 
constitution to be the extenstun of e- torch of discord into the country: 
quai politecal rights tosubjectsofevery was of opinion, that the object 
description. Et this were true, why had would tend to establish that harmons 
we not universal suffrage? Why were most essential tothe country at the pre 


so many ot the Irmsh ard of the Scotch sent moment. While he made tres 


ss ‘ts Peers exciuded from seats in that House? Observations, he wished to Spc ak with 
Way was certam qualicationimland- the utmost respect the estab- 
i ed property necessary to 2 seat mm the lished Church, which he did not thin. 
other yuse Phe answerto ail these would be endangered bv granting the 
a oe! questions would prove, that our consti. Catholic claims. He wished, theretore, 
¥ a tution Was one which extended civil the petition should be referr red to a 
ghts to all, but political nights only to Committee, to consider whether any 
persons possessing certain qualifications, danger could really arise from conced- 
r ; and periorming certain conditions. Re- ing those claims; and if any part 0) 


opimion was not per sea disqua- them might be safely admitted; be 

ication, but it was religious opmion should be desircus of weighing we! 
connected with certain political princi- each object which the Catholics had 
pies which so operated. ‘To prove this view, and investigating im what mar 
position, lis Lordship referred to the ner it would operate with respect t 
peoceedings and declarations of the Le- the Churchestablishment, before he 
gislature, from the commencement of his consent to the admission of th 
the reiga of Charles Il.to the act by claim which it involved. 


wiuch the present Royal Family was Greaville made a very able rep'y 
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ty all the arguments adduced against 
ihe condemned the asser- 
tions made bv Lord Redesdale relating 
7 principles and conduct of the 
Ieish Catholes, the direct contrary of 
which he pledged himseif to prove if 
she proposed Committee were granted. 
He lamented that such sentiments 
syould have been broached by such a 
person; and observed, that the calum- 
nated hiciarchy had acted directly the 
reverse of what had Leen amputed to 
them. 

It had been admitted that the Catho- 
lic Noble wen and Gentlemen were loy- 
al and deserving men. Ii so, where, he 
would ask, could be the danger of the 
measure’ For none but the Noblemen 
aud Gentlemen wouid be expected to 
hoid any situation of important trust 
inthe state. Hus Lordship then com- 
bated, with much force, the whole of 
the other arguments which had been 


adduced against the question, and de- 
clared his usm conviction that the adop- 
tion oi the measure was necessary to 
the security of tee Empire. Let the 
result be what it would, the discussion 
must produce essemiil good. Its ge- 
neral Compicdion Was such as to prove, 
tat reason must triumph in the end ; 
success may, fora time, be deterred 5 
but the cause of justice must ultimately 
prevail. 

Atsix in the morning the House di- 


vided, 
Contents” - - - 3 
Proxies - - 2 
—49 
Non Contents - 133 
Proxics” - - - 45 
——175 


Majority against the petition 129 
| The Debate in the House of Commons o 


the Catholic petttion our 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


WEST INDIES, 

buccanneering expedition of 
the French squadron from Roche- 
‘ort, in this quarter, has terminated, 
Witiout attempting any further depre- 
Gations than what we detailed in our 
lest Magazine. The squadron sailed 
‘rom Tort Royal, Martinique, on the 
24gth March, tur St Domingo, and land- 
td at that city sso men, under General 
With a quantity of stores, as 
* Teintorcement to General Ferrand. 
On the 2Sth, having no doubt heard of 
Admiral Cochrane's arrival these 
tg Pipa set sail home for France. 
the of April Admiral Coch- 
"ne arrived off st Domingo, and learnt 
Nuc above intelligence, He came back 
he was on the ist of 
faring anv taimg ture 
er of the enemy's squadion, 


The French accounts mention, thet 
the prizes sent into Martinique had 
sold jor more than gco,cool. and th.t 
most of them were purchased for the 
English. A greater number had been 
sent to Guadaloupe, but net sold. 
‘These islands are represented as being 
ina Complete state of dctence about 
0co troops of the line, and as many 
militia, with plenty oF ammunition and 
stores. 

The city of St Domingo was invest- 
ed oa the ioth of March by the army 
of the Emperor Dessalines; and s9 
closelv were the French hemmed i, 
that vessels, e:ther sailing from or e:.- 
tering the port, were exposed to ti 
musketrv of the troops which lined the 
shore. General Ferrand was, accord- 
ing to the latest intelligence, determin: 
ed to perisi rather than suffer 
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Biacks to take possession of the place. 


In a pinted adress be exhorts his 


troops to defend the town tothe last 


extremity. Tlaving assured them, that, 


warrounded on one s de by the briganuds 
don the other side by the sea, withe 


cut a Single vesselto favour their es- 
‘ . he ters them thev can have no 


hope of satetv, but in victory alone ; 


and c ou them to perish or con- 
gucr, We are told, accordingly, that 
atte being reinforced by =” 


grange, had made a sortie on the 
ond completely defeated them 

g¢ oO of their Genevais and a 
mmber of men; which had determined 


Dyessalines to draw off from the city, 


retiic with bis army to the moun. 
At famaica, every possible prepara- 
ton nmade by the Government 
na ha ts to Oppose any French 
. 14 TN! be ate ul. Lhe 
f fuirgston had furnished 


veld-pieces and two howitzers to 
Camp. Martial jaw had been 

edon rstof May; and frequent 
ofthe militia had been order 


r. 

\ ery resorted fo 

t could « e the satety of the 

nl, Lhe ’ + We CONS ted 

of upwards of 12,202 men. And Go- 

enment, irn, have given the 

4) their connGeence ritv of 

t ts cari ns mn 

Wienads were in excellent 

health, and every rn ure had been a- 

GV to ud a inst any tut ire ate 

t 


empt of the enemy. 
The great Jamaica fleet, which sailed 
from Corke im January, and about 


WS apprehensions were en- 
1, arrived sate at Aingston the 


ig ot April, Phe Leeward Is- 
et trom Londen, arrived at An- 


the ratn at that month, ard a 
tieet tiom arrived at 
onthe sth, without a st ip mis- 


hough they were often in danger 


hemy s privat teers, hich were 


LAN i). 
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Cadiz on the roth of April, all is stil! 
uncertainty, and the conjectures as to 
their destination have been various. Ir 
is Only ascertained that they did not re- 
turn to Cadiz, The Captain of a Por- 
tuguese man of war is reported to have 
met them oif the Cape de Verd islands 
about the middle of Mav, and t 

their destination was the Brazils. bur 
deat. to touch at the Cape of Good 
Hope. “Phe Past Indies has been with 
some probability assipued to them, a: 
Guarter where they might creatly 

noy our trade, and attack detac! 


points of our terrntory; but ¢! 


view, only the French division we 
proceed to the East. “Phe fact howev: 
We have no information as to their 
real destination, 

Accounts have been at length receiv. 
ed trom Lord Nelson, Statme his hav- 
ing passed the Strats of Gibraltar in 
the beginning of May, and after re-cor 
noitering Cadiz, had anchored in Lages 
Bay onthe reth. It as added that his 
Lordship actually sailed om athe 3ta 
for the West Indies, with 19 ships o 
the ime, having received certaim in- 
formation that such was the destination 
oi the combined fleets. 

The Queen and Dragon men of war 
with the expedition under coenera! Sir 
James Craig, had reached the latr' 
of Cadiz, when they fell in with 

“nglish sloop of war, who iniorm 
them of the sailing of the combined 
fleets; upon which they put back, and 
arrived in Oporto roads on the 7th ot 
May. Having heard of Lord Nelsons 
passing the Straits, they sailed equi, 
and reached Gibraltar safe on the 13%. 
The troops were all in good healt! 
spirits. Respex ting the object of th 
expedition, we are without anv cer 
nturmation, says, that 
a Craig’s instructions are to 
possession of Minorca, if that can ! 
compli without much loss of tia’ 
but in the event of anv formidalie 


stacle presenting itself, he 1s to abandon 
the project, and proceed up the ™: 
terranean, upon an enterprise 6: 
nitely greater magnitude and impo’? 


ance. his statement, however, ! 
supported by probabilitv. If Sir James 
shall take Minorea, and leave 2 sufi 
ent girrison, how can he undertai 


. 


enterprize of magnitude up th ie ‘Med its 


terronean, unless indeed there he a very 
nsiderable dispesabie aurce at 
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The expedition, however, remained 
at Gibraltar on the zsh May. The 
trade for England was lying in the bay, 
waiting for the convoy from Maita. 
The enemy's gun-boats in the bay o: 
Gibraltar were still very troublesome, 
and our gun-brigs were by no means a 
match for them, being armed wath 
large carronades, which were ot no use 
when opposed to the jong guns and su- 
perior rowing of the Spavish boats. A 
Spaaish Adiniral and 20 more gun-beats 
were expected from Curthagena. 

According to accounts from Madrid, 
a Spanish squadron of six ships off the 
line sailed from Carthagena on the 
27th ot April, but returned to port next 
day, having met with Lord Nelson's 
feet, or with some ships they mistook 
tor it. 

Letters from Madrid state, that three 
Spanish privateers had taken six Eng- 
lish prizes, besides an English golletta, 
which was carried by boarding, after an 
obstinate engagement, in which the 
English had 28 men killed and 6 wound- 
ed. The golletta, it 1s added, sunk, but 
the surviving crew were saved. 

Ninety-seven vessels were detained 
and sent into Malta by the British crui- 
between the rrth ot Gctober 1804 
and roth March r8os, 

it is generaily believed that the 
Rochefort squadron has actually effect- 
ed its safe return to that port trom the 
West Indies on the 22d ot May, with- 
vut having encountered a single British 
ship of war. A most extraordinary in- 
stance of good fortune. 

It is announced in the French papers, 
that another division of two ships of So 
guns, a frigate, and a corvette, with 
1202 troops, sailed from Rochefort, on 
the rst of May, on a secret expedition, 
supposed aiso for the West ladies. 


They appear likewise to have evaded. 


the pursuit of the British cruizers. 
According to the latest report from 
the cnemy's ports, they had et Ferrol 
12 ships ot the line, besides frigates ;— 
et Rochefort, 6 ships of the line, 3 fri- 
ates, and 2 brigs, besides gun buats ;— 
endeat Brest ar sail of the line, with 
troops embarked, Lord Gardner 
has an equal number of ships of the 
line, but he has 27 three-deckers, the 
enemy but three, 
lee opinion that the long threaten- 
‘NWaston will be speedily and serious- 
¥ attemped is now generally prevalent. 


ve 

June 1805, 


England. 


Certain it is, that the activity which 
prevails along the enemy's opposite 
line of coast, has not been suspassed at 
any period since the tormation, of the 
first armament at Boulygne. In the be- 
ginning of June, che t oops along the 
shore at Boulogne, end the vessels 
in the outer harbour, were distinctly 
observed to be in movement. About 
an hundred vessels came out close to 
the mouth of the bay, and a large 
quantity of heavy artillery was drawn 
down to the sea side apparently for 
embarkation. About seventy vessels 
of ditferent descriptions were expected 
at Boutoene trom Dunkirk. ‘Dhepr e- 
parations of the enemy ere n> longer 
Contived to afew principal points, but 
extend the whole of ihe way to Dieppe. 
The Texel fleet of seven sau of the 
line, several frigates, and a number 
of transports, is also said to be com- 
pletely ready for sea; and Govern- 
ment are in expectation that a simulta- 
neous movement toward our coast wil! 
be made the very first opportunity that 
occurs, which is understood to be when 
the escape of the Brest fleet (certamly, 
we are told, destined for Ireland,) 
and the pursuit of it Ly our Channel 
fleet, shall leave the coast clear for 
the Boulogne try. 

‘That there may not be more of con- 
jecture than reality in the above state- 
ments—that the demonstrations of the 
enemy may not be, as heretofore, a 
feint, to alarm and agitate us, we have 
no means of ascertaining. Alarm or 
agitation they will not produce; cau- 
tion and vigilance they have (as it 
should be) commanded. Our Texel 
squidron has been reinforced with three 
sail of the line, and some fiitty gun 
ships; and the precautions adopted 
by the government are commensurate 
with the danger with which we are 
threatened. On every part of the 
coast, where there seems a_ possibi- 
lity of the enemy effecting a landing, 
patroles, signal posts, and beacons are 
established; and such is the judicious 
disposition which has been made of our 
military force, that, in a very few hours, 
more troops could be assembled at any 
given pot than the enemy could land 
in the same given time. ‘Thus prepa- 
red to meet him, we fear not the com- 
ing of the vengeful foe. 

The Orpheus frigate sailed from 
Lisbon the May with a 
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for England, nating Lord Robert Fitz- 
gerald on board, who is coming home 
on private business, and has left Lor d 
St his Secetary, as Caarge a’ 
Aftures at the Court of Portugai.— The 
QO: pheus has arrived sate with her con- 
vVov. 

Sir S, Hood is arrived at Portsmouth 
from nt in the Amsterdam tri- 
Bate 

Let!)-s from Dover mention a gal- 
Jant but unsuccessful attempt on the 
part of che Courier armed cutter, Lieut. 
Boxer, to cut out a lugger privateer 
from under the batreries of ‘Treport. 
A lLacutenant of the Megwra, and 14 
voluntesr seames from taat ship, 
cornpanied the Courier. Untortunate- 
iv, however, betore she reached the 
privateer, it became a periect calm, 
left her exposed for some time to 
@ Vizo fire of the enemy's batter. 
| Soe recetved sever. shots in her 
Hui.and was otherwise much damaged, 
and the Lieutenant of the Megivra, 
with one teamen, was killed, and ana- 
they mortaliv wounded. 

Pie Windsor Castic Packet, Capt. 
Sutton, on her passage from Jamaica to 
Barbadoes, maintained a running fight 
vt four hours with a French privateer, 
during which the litter twice attempted 
to board, but were repulsed with great 
Joss. The privateer carried 20 guns, 
iz and 9-pounders, and 175 men; the 
packet had oaly eight guns, and 32 peoe 
pi on board, including three passengers 
(Messrs. Franklin, and Led- 
batt), who, with six seamen, were 
wounded. Qne seamen was killed. 
The merchants of Barbadoes have vot- 
eda piece ot plate, value guineas, 
to Capt. Sutton, for his gallant defence 
ot the manus. 

The Lady Nelson ictter of marque 

Gias? mw, has captured a Spanisi 
vesse!, from Carthagena, for Cadiz 
worth and has her to 
America, ‘The Lady Nelson and her 
prize afterwards experienced verv ss- 
vere weather, and were nearly sinking 
when thev reached james Rive 

‘The American ship China, from Ba- 
tavia for Philadcipiie, with a carzo 
worth cu Lars, was lost in soun- 
dings on the 2rst April; about 700 bags 
at coffee only heve been saved. ‘This 
us the sth vessel of the like description 
just within eight months. 

he Eope, M‘Gregor, of Greenock, 


Eneland. 


arrived at New York from that por « 
the April. On 26th February, 
sz. N. long. 24.01. fell in with 
American East India sip Canton, wich. 
outany person on board, and seven t-et 
water in the hold. Capt. M'Gregor, 
aiter t IKIDG out part of her Cargo, sent 
his mate, carpenter and three men on 
board, with orders to carry her to An- 
ticua, Jt appears from papers tound 
on board the ship, that after sustaining 
many hardships trom stress of  wea- 
ther, having previously lost halt her 
crew by sickness and fevers, the survi- 
vors had deserted her, and were tahkea 
on boerd a Swedith Indiaman. ‘The 
American was afterwards taken bv a 
Freneh privateer, carried into Gee. 
daioupe, and condemned, 

~The Nymph of Montrose, William 
Rarciay master, 1s lost near Domesics., 
in the Baltic. She was untortunately 
jammed in betwixt two pieces of ice, 
which tn tem minutes laid her oa ber 
brozdside, and in tive minutes more she 
went down with all hands. Other two 
Montrose vessels witnessed the sad ca- 
tastrophe, but from the vicmity of the 
land, and violence ot the wind, could 
ender no assistance. ‘This iS at- 
tended with mourniul circumstances of 
distress : five of ine crew were the Cap. 
tain’s nephews, and_one his intended 
son-in-law. Captain Barclay’s death 
is much lamented. 

The London Gazette gives notice, 
that the first and second instalments 
under the convention with the United 
States of America, have now been paid 
soto the Bank of England, in the name 
ot the Commissioners, pursuant to the 
act, and the claimants are directed to 
be prepared to prove their titles, &c. 

‘The accounts of the English 
chants having claims on the Court: ot 
Madrid for balances due and detained 
in the Bank of that city at the com- 
mencement of the last war, are shorty 
expected to be put jn a state of pay 
ment, with “interest. The ni 
is to be made out of that part of t 
specie ascertained to be the sane 
ate propeity of the Spanish eng 
ment, ho was detained previ ious to 
the declaration of the present war with 


Spain, most of which 1s now safely lode 
ged in the Tank at England. bie 
claims, we understand, amount to ab 
$uc 
he London OF izette of May ane 
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ounces the establishment of the Board 
ot Health, to prepare and digest rules 
and regulations tor the most speedy and 
effectual mode of guarding against the 
introduction and spreading of infection. 

A Court Martial bas pronounced 
sentence of death on the Master of the 
Deiptan storeship, tor striking his Lieu- 
tenant, but is strongly recommended to 
Merey. 

The Bishop of St David’s has appro- 
priated one tenth of his income to pub- 
he school institutions within his  dio- 

By arecent return made to the Court 
of Denmark, it appeass that 23,966 
pe sons have been inoculated for the 
cow-pock since the imtreduction of this 
practice, Without 2 single instance of 
mortality occurring from it. 

A very distressing circumstance oc- 
cured on the rst of June, in the neigh 
bourhood et Bristul: A glass-engrtaver, 
whoa short time before had arrived in 
that city with his wite and four children 
irom Scotland, went with his family to 
see the review of the Voluateers, and in 
the evening returning by a pond on the 
Kingswood road, a hoop with which 
one of the children was playing fell in- 
to the water, and he stooping to reach 
it, fell in aiso: the mother, who was 
far advanced in her pregnancy, hastened 
to his rescue, but slipped and sunk: the 
father insiantly piunged in to their re- 
fief, but uniortunately they all perish- 
ed: 

lwo or three days since, one of the 
powder-mills at Dartford Liew up with 
tremencous exnlosion: two men at 
work were killed; their limbs were 
found some distance from the place; 
and a horse in the mill was torn to 
yeces, While a boy who was near it 
Cid not receive the slightest injury. 


IRELAND. 

A jew days ago, Lieut. Claike of the 
Highland regiment was attacked 
by six tootpads, a few miles from J.ime- 
rick, The Lieutenant was in a tra- 
Veling Chaise, and happened to be a- 
seep, When the horses were stopped, 
and the chaise-buy knocked down be- 
tween them by the stroke of a pistol. 
Hach door of the chaise was immedi- 
“ely Opened, aad the Lieutenant pin- 
ioned ; the ‘earingofi his epaulets awoke 
ham, and Anding them nfiing his pockets, 
fe attempted to preserve iis watch, 
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when one of the villains fired at his 
head, but happily missed tim. Mr 
Clarke having got his hand into the 
basket of his broad sword, forced his 
way out of the carriage, and while do- 
ing so, one of the robbers seized his 
sword by the scabbard, and unslieathed 
it. ‘Phe moment Mr Clarke got out, 
he received a most severe biow in the 
temple, by which he was stunned and 
séverely cut—Recovernng, however, 
he disabled the first of his assailants who 
approached him, and drove his sword 
into tie body of the second, on which 
the remaming four filed. Mr Clarke 
returned to Limerick with his two pri- 
soners, and lodged them in gaol. ‘The 
Magistrates of that county intend to 
madifest, by a handsome compliment, 
their approbation of his resolute con. 
duct. 


SCOTLAND. 
Address of the Genera’ Acsembly of the 
Ci urch of Scatlanad tu the King, 


Most Gaactous SovERBIGN, 

We, your Masesty’s dutiful and loyal 
subjects, the Ministers and Elders of 
the church of Scotland, met in our Ge- 
neral Assembly, desire to approach the 
throne, in the present circumstances of 
national danger, for the purpose of ex- 
pressing our affectionate end zealous 
attachmeat to your Majesty’s persona 
dnd government. 

Deep!y impressed with a sense of the 
invaluable biessings which our country 
has so long enjoyed under the opera- 
tion of equal laws, and under vour Mae 
jesty’s mild and auspicious reign, we 
cannet look without much anxiety te 
the progress of a war, in which the a- 
vowed design of our inveterate foe is 
the subversion of our liberty and inde~ 
pendence. And we lament that the 
conduct of another nation, under the in- 
fluence of the enemy with whom we 
chiefly contend, has at length rendered 
it indispensible ior your Majesty to ex- 
tend still more widely the scene of this 
arduuus contest; yet it is impossible 
not to perceive, im the present condi- 
tian of that nation, and of other states 
that have yielded to the domneering 
foe, the most decisive evidence that our 
safety, under God, depends upon a spi- 
rit of vigorous and determined resist- 
ance, proportioned to whatever shall be 
the diliculpies, and the vecessary dura- 
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tion oi the warin which we are enga- 
ged. 

As servants of the God of peace, 
we rejo.ced to hear that a pacific over- 
ture had been received by your Majes- 
ty.—But while we repose entire conf. 
dence im your Majesty’s councils, tor 
acceding at any time to such terms of 
peace as may be consistent with the 
permanent safety and interests of the 
British Empire, we cannot forget that 
these objects are imtimately connected 
with the geveral security and imdepen- 
dence of kuvope, and that the 
tenance ot our national honour 1s in- 
dispensable to our national safetv. We, 
theretore, congratulate your Majesty on 
on the patriotic zeal, so universally 
manifested by vour subjects, as the best 
pledge of our ultimately rising superior 
tothe power of our enemies. And feel- 
ing ourselves, m some measure, res 
sponsible for those under our charge, 
we have much satistaction im assuring 
vour Majesty of the confirmed lovalty, 
and ardeut patriotism, of the people of 
Scotland, 

We are proud to think that, notwith- 
standing the extensive preparations 
that were early made for the invasion 
oi our coasts, the eremy has been hi- 
therto deterred from the attempt, by the 
well-known state of our national de- 
fence, and the unexampled ardour that 
las been manifested in our country’s 
cause ; and, if the perseverance of our 
countrymen shail be equal to their ar- 
dour, we are contident that, under God, 
we shall a temain free and aidependent 
people. 

Wile we look, therefore, tothe Great 
Arbiter of Nations, for bes continued 
protection, we tee! that no other world- 
Iv object is, in such circumstances, en- 
titled to stand in competition with an 
unremitted discharge of our duty to 
our country. We pledve ourselves to 
our King, in the presence of God, that 
we shall be unceasing in eur endeavours 
toimpress upon the people under our 
charge an indelible sense of what they 
owe to our mational cause. And we 
hope, to whatever period the destruc- 
tive machinations of our enemies may 
be protracted, it will be found that Bri- 
tons are not unprepared to defend an 
inheritance derived from men who 
thought it worthy to be purchased with 
their blood, and who have left it to us 
but in trust for the generations that are 
yetto come, 


That Almighty God may continue to 
bless the means employed for our pa. 
tional defence ;—-that he may guide 
your Majesty’s Councils, and may give 
success to vour fleets and armies; that 
he may soon restore to us the biessings 
of an honourable and permanent peace ; 
that vour Majesty may long reign over 
a free and loyal people, and that vou 
may, at length, exchange an earthivy for 
a heavenly crown, are the fervent pray- 
ers of, may it please vour Majesty, vour 
Majesty's most dutiful, most faithful, 
and most obedient subjects, the Minis. 
ters and Elders met in this Genera! 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland, 

Signed in our name, in our presence, 

and at our appointment, by 
Gro. Hamitton, Moderator, 
Edinburgh, May 16th 1805. | 
Aberdeenshire Canal, 

We have now the pleasure to an. 
nounce the opening of this navigation, 
On Friday morning, the 7th of June, 
the Committee of Management assem- 
bled at the Bason at Inverury, attend- 
ed by the Provost, Magistrates, and 
other mhabitants, who congratulated 
them on the completion of an under- 
taking, which must tend so much to the 
Improvement ot that part of the coun- 
try. ‘Che company then embarked on 
board the barge the Countess of Kin- 
tore, and proceeded to Kintore, where 
they were met by the Magistrates 
and other inhabitants of that burgh— 
On their approach towards Aberdeen, 
they were joined by several thousands 
or the inhabitants, crowding on the 
banks and bridges. The voyage, which 
lasted seven hours and a hails, terminated 
at the bason near the quay without the 
slightest interruption.—'The Canal pas: 
ses about r9 miles into the imteror of 
the country, rising about 170 feet above 
the level of the bason, at Aberdeen, bY 
means of 17 locks ; is 34 feet deep, and 
to feet broad at surface water. One 
barge has already deiivered a cargo of 
coals at Inverurv, and another 35 bolls 
of sheil-lime at Kintore. 

On Weenesdav, May 209. the first 
stone of the foundation for an Hastern 
Harbour at Greenock, was laid, when 
specimens of the coms of the present 
reign were deposited, along with 2° 
plate, on which the following inscription 
is engraved :— In the gsth year ot 
our Most Gracious Sovereign George 


the Third, and under the auspices 0! 
Hugh 
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Hach Crawford, Esq. Chief Magistrate 
of Greenock, and John Hamilton, Esq. 
lunior Magistrate ; Robert Bannatyne, 
‘Yreasurer,—Councillors, Alex. Dun- 
lop, Andrew ‘Thomsen, Duncan M‘- 
Naught, Thomas Ramsay, Allan Kerr, 
and Jolin Laird, Pursuant to the sanc- 
tion of a provident Legislature, this 
stone was laid on the 29th day of May, 
in the year of our Lord 1805, and ot 
the acra of Masonry, sSogs—-John Ren- 
ne, engineer; John Aird, superintend- 
ant; Andrew Broket, contractor.” 

The tollowing are the regiments of 
English militia now on their march tor 
Scotiand, 

Second W. York, Col. Vise. Downe. 
N. Lincoln, — Vise. Milsintown, 
Cumberiand,. . . — Visc. Lowther, 
Westmoreland, . — James Lowther, 
Kast Suffolk, . — Vise. Brome. 

On the 2oth of May, the Magistrates 
and Council of Edinburgh unanimously 
agreed to augment the allowance to 
the Lord Provost from socl. to 8ocl. 
annum. 

On Friday, May 31st, the High Con- 
stables of Edinburgh entertained the 
Magistrates and Council at their annual 
dinner. Upwards of $0 gentlemen sat 
down to table at Fortune’s ‘Tavern. 
The Lord High Constable the Ear! of 
‘rrol, and several other Gentlemen of 
cistinction, honoured them with their 
presence, 

His Majesty's birth-day was celebrated 
ét Edinburgh and Leith with every de- 
honstration of ardent and affectionate 
‘ovalty. At noon a royal salute from 
the Castle, was returned by the battery 
at Leith, and the shipping in the roads. 
Che whole of the recular, militia, and 
Volunteer force in Edinburgh, Leith, 
and Peershill barracks, paraded in the 
€ ferent streets in the New Town, and 
Proceeded to Leith Walk, where, being 
érawn up an line, the infantry three 
ceep, the artillery fired a royal salute, 
and the infantry three voilies by batal- 
lions. ‘The firing was followed by 
three huzzas, after which, the troops 
Were marched to their respective pa- 
races, and dismissed, ‘Che volunteers 
mustered very strong ; the day was fine, 
and the spectacle was pieasing and in- 
teresting, 

_In the evening an entertainment was 
Siven by the Magistrates in the Parlia- 
a House, which Was, as usual, taste- 
decorated with shrubs and flowers 
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for the occasion.—The Commander in 
Chiet, with the Staff, and a number of 
distinguished characters, were present. 
The health of the day, and many ap- 
propriate toasts, were drunk, under re- 
peated vollies of musketry. 

Lord Moira, when his health was 
given, addressed the meeting i a short 
speech, congratulating them on the spi- 
rit and unanimity which pervaded the 
country ; so much so indeed, that the 
threatened invasion of the enemy, so tar 
from being dreaded, was rather to be 
wished for; for there could not be a 
doubt that the result would be glorious 
for Scotland, He concluded with giv- 
int the tollowing toast: * May that 
man never enjoy the land of cakes, who 
Is not willing to shed bis blood in 
defence of it.” The Duke of Bac- 
cieugh and Lord justice Clerk, when 
their healths were given, also addressed 
the meeting. 

On Friday evening, June ra. the 
Couutess of Loudon and Moira gave a 
grand Fete at Duddingston House, to 
above three hundred ot the nobility and 
gentry in and about the citv—Among 
whom were the Duke of Buccleuch, 
Earl of Errol, Earl of Dalhousie, Earl 
of Roden, Lord Elcho, Count Piper, 
Sir John Stuart, Sir William Forbes, 
Sir Alex. Purves, Sir James Hall: 
Countess of Errol, Countess Dowager 
of Valhouste, Lady Charlotte Camp- 
bell, Lady Elizabeth Rawdon, Lacy 
Helen Hall, Lady Stuart, Lady Fettes : 
Admiral Vashon, and a great number of 
the Naval and Military Gentlemen, 
most of the Judges, Saloon 
was elegantly fitted up with testoons 
of flowers, and embellished with an em- 
blematical Naval Pillar, on which were 
the names of Howe, Duncan, St Vincent, 
and Nelson. ‘he dancing commenced 
at 10 o'clock, and was continued with 
great spirit till near two the 
morning, when the company sat down 
to a most elegant supper, in four diffe- 
rent rooms, were they were served with 
a profusion of the best wines, and a 
most superb desert. Alter supper the 
dancing recommenced with redoubled 
vigour, and was continued tll an houe 
aftey sun-rising. 

In consequence of the new Police 
Bill for the city of Edinburgh, (the o- 
perations under which commenced on 


the rsth of May,) the city guard, (a 


ceros which has subsisted since the 
vear 
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year 1696,) was th 
end tuo se 
tue 
Burnet, 
tucir Com 
tine premiums 


cisvanded 5 
rieants, two corputrals, Two 
¢d to lorm 
james 
epi 


BOW CTV 
the oldest captain, 

given by the 


Who > track 
of laud unfit tor the 
plough, by plantations of iserch and 
Scotch firs, Which are bow in a fourtsh- 
ing staie; ‘an doa silver medal to Mer 
John Austin, of Glasgow, tor his vari- 
ous linprovements ib Mahuta tu- 
mAchinerv, 

(in the 
tlemen attenuing the G 
nomica} 


ind, 
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May the Gen- 
rographiccl and 
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resented hi 


avery polne eddress, (delivered by 


StQuent of Divinity, one of 
wis Pumber,) with an ciegant siver 
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pom Ove 

Olim Meminisse Juvabit. 
And on the other, 
“Giasgow, May, isoss—The Gentle. 

mon who attended Mr J. Denholm’s 
Geographical class tor last season, 
present tim this Box, as a testumony 
of the high sense they enter 
the ab:uty and attention which he 
has unito 7 shewn to promote thar 
ali. 
David Scott and 
lat Glas- 
forgery, 
th vourng men, and 
comimg manner, 


“dnescay, 
Hach Adamson were executes 
gow, front of the yal, tor 
They were 
haved ina be 


June 


At St Heiena, Capt. Wemyss Orrock, 
ef the Lord Nelson, and Cant. Andrew 
Hannay, of the Ma: facia. 
men. 

At the Prince of Wa! 

Tohn Gordon, Bart. of 1 
of the late Su 
Norwic! 

At Beinarry, in Bengal. Capt. 
Falconar, aujutant of that place. 

At Montpeuer, aged 69, Baron Hom- 
Pech, tormerny (ara 
aerot Ma 

March 26. 
P- Ve Fat! 


ol 


} 

Lieut. 

engineers, son Vi 

at 


John 


ud Master of the ore 


Germany, the 
icy 


Right 


rier fanara! 
Gruver, wtneras 


rt ot 


justly regreted,as an amiable and a 


§ 


retv of Tesuits, He borg 
enne. and entered that Society at 


anearly age. He cistinguished hiwsets 
oy his wbalities in the seu and liberal 

ts. practised and tauent success. 
fuuy, rhetoric, history, mathematics, 


hydraulics, chemistry, architecture, and 


medicine. 

May o. At Weimar, M. Schilier, the 
ceccbrated German dramatic poet. 

11. At Shapimshea, in Orknev, aced 
st, the Kev. Dr George Barry, minis. 


cr ot that and author of a civil 
and natural historv of the o7 islands ot 
Griney, lately publi shed. 

2m. Al in, aved the Countess 
Dowager oi Massareene. 

Edinburgh, aged $4, Mr Win, 
Jackson, ioriacriy, and for 26 vears, 
to) the General Posi 
Eeinbureh. He was clerk to 
inthe year 1745. 

At Mrs Katherine Robert. 
son, Johan b.uox ot Brewnheid, 
esq. 

22. At Edinburgh, after a short ill- 
ness, Dr Donald Smith, late surgeon 
to the Breadalbane fencibles. In hin 
the country has lost a scholar and anus 
quary, whose extent of knowleage, 
acutevess, and andustrv, have seldom 
been equalied. In Celtic literature he 
perhaps exceeded all his contempore- 
rics. He possessed many and 
excellent Qualities, acccompanted with 
the most simple and unassuming man- 
hers. 

—. At Sunderland, the celebrated Dr 
Paley, Arch-deacon of Carilisie, Su 
Dean of L incoln, and Rector ot Bis! 
Wearinouth, autho rot 
ANG Mo! ral sul jects 
int the uterary Wo rid, and ot univers 


Lord 


several Works Ob 
well 


acanow! edge merit. 
—. At London, Mr Foote, an emine t 
banker. He went down the River ina 


pleasure boat with a party of friend 
While the boat was sailing off Gra 
send, it was upset. All the persous of 
board were saved except Mr Foote, 
Who was unfortunately drowned, 

24. At London, aged 55, Sir Davi 
Carnegie of Southesk, Bart, M. Pt 
and Deputy Governor et 
the British Linen Company 3 much anc 
ccom- 


For riar Si ute, 


pusned genticman, and an eiegant 
sical scholar. He has left a tamuy 0+ 


ten a Gaughters, and two sous. 
25. At Rethburv, Muss 


Rebecca 
Ant 


of the 

Society of Arts, et Useir anoual mecting 
on LPuesday the 25th Mav, weve the sil- 
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Grrone. daughter of Mr Robert Strong 
ynerchant, Leith. 
2c, At Muss eibu 


Esa. ut. al nd p. is: of the Ren- 


fSrewshire militia. 


—, At Avr, Mr Boswell, writer, 


end one of the collectors oi the tanes 
for that county. 

—, At Mee Lies, Nirs Christian Wi ‘ht. 
man, relictof john Wightman oi Mauld- 
siie 

2, At Musselburch, Mrs Anne 
Stephen, relict of Mr John Lamb, mer- 
chant, i wherrow, 

At Ardrossan manse, Mrs EH 
H rt, spouse ot the Rev. | oha Duncan, 
minister oi that parish. 

—. At Craigbarnet house, John Str- 
ling ot Cratzbarnet, 

At Keinbureh, Miss Margaret 
Mackenzie, daughter ot the late Ken- 

At London, exed 76, Sir Wiliam 
Pu ulteney, Bart. M. mber ot Parliament 
for Shrewsbury. He had been in a dan- 
gerous state for several davs, and under- 
went a surgical operation, which ended 
iN a mortification, and occasiwned his 
death, Asa public taan, no Commoner 
understood the constitution of his 
country petter, orm u nitormiy sup- 
ported it by his conauct. He possessed 
a sound under tanding, and his opinion 
was alwavs received in the House with 
respectful attention, ianguage was 
plain and unadorned, bet he always ex- 
pressed himself with clearness and pre- 
eision. He had a seat in seven succes- 
oanstone) entered a Member of 
the Faculty of Advocates in 1751, and 
Prectised at the Bar. He was chasen 
One of the assessors for the citv of Edin- 


but alte! wards went to Englan 


ne married Miss Pulteney, niece of 


Me lite Earl of Bath, by whom he ac- 
\Uirec an immense fortune, and chan- 
ke. his name from Johnstone to Pulte- 
The bulk of his fortune devolves 
to Sir James Murray Pulteney, who 
merried his only daughter Laura, the 
7 nt Countess of Bath; but the tire 
#atonet, and estate of Westerha!l, 
to Captain John Lowther 
stone, son of the late Commodore 
one. A few vears avo he mar- 
second the widow of An- 
stewart o Torran: ce, Esq. and 
Sir Wil lam Stirling of Ar- 
YY whom he had issue. Ja 


vr 


he founded the professorship of 
Aoricuiture mn the University of Edin- 


Eis $3 tlitions in 

Were Qa g pur 
chased av imunense Kit the Ger see 
countrv, for which he paid 


and part of which he has resold in par- 
ceis to great adyantice. 

\t place, Mrs Mar- 
garet Bathe, relict of Captain David 
Me!vilic. 

—. At Priestlainds, near Dumfries, 
Huch Corre of Culloch, writer to 
the si7nct, and senior director of the 
Giitioh Liven Company. 

-—. At London, suddenly, of an apo- 
pi KY lohan Page Ly an emimbent 
banker London, and one of the di 
rectors ofthe Bank of betend. 

At Edinbureh, Miss Arn C. 
rier, second dau ter ot the late Wal- 
ter Ferner of Somertord, bese. 

4. At Nirs Margaret Muréoch, 
elict of Geo. of Darleith, 

At Edinburgh, Lady Ano Daft, 
ester ofthe Earl ot Fite. 

4. At London, suddeniv, of a dead 
palsy, Mr Walter Blackadcer, primter. 

At Fetterneir, Miss H. Ann Leste, 
secoud daughter of Joou Lesihe of Lal- 
qul hain, Se 

At Hededmund, Mrs Fergusson, 
spouse of Edmund bergusson of hatled- 
raund, 

Ss. At Du . Dr Arthur Browne, 
Prime Serjeant of 

» At Edinbarah, Cosby Swindell 
Norvail, Boehaii. 

go. At aged 64, Mr James 
Hanter, hardweis merchant, who ter 
many years possessed, and ws the last 


tenant of, a siop im the Parhament 
house, bofore the en areement of the 


ts. At London, aged 82, Maik Mil- 
hank, Es. Admirai of the Winte. He 
unfortunately fell over the bannisters of 
his statrcase, whieh accident he was 


almost instantiv killed. 
ro. At Edinburgh, Mungo Murray of 
Li: i 


Ate lewand 
tr. At ——~, Mr Alexander Balfour, 


4). 
ir. At Ashford, in Kent, Capt. David 
Retson, ate of th 2 oth foot, only son of 
David BDetson. Esau. of Me:skie Beath. 
tq. At Caldesbaak, Ten ry Moubray, 
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14. In the Fleet prison, London, aged 
32, Miss E. Anne Robertson, a lady 
who some years ago eminently distin- 
guished herself as a swindler, and de- 
frauded several tradesmen to a consis 
deravie amount, by pretending acquain- 
tance and redationship to many persoas 
ot rank and tortune.. She passed her 
scif as heiresy to the estate ot Faskally, 
in Perthshire, 

At London, in childbed, Viscovn- 
tess Ranelagh, She was detivered ot a 
daughter oniy two days betore, who liv- 
ed but afew hours. Her Ladyship was 
daughter of Sir Poilip Stephens, Bart. a 
Lord of the Admiralty. 


Civic 

The Earl of Dartmouth is created a 
Knight ot the Garter, in room of the 
Marquis of Lansdown, deceased. 

Capt. James Lind of the Centurion, 
and Capt. Joseph Sicney Yorke, have 
received the honour of Knighthood, 

Dr Jonas Barrmgton is appointed 
Tudge-Advocate General, in room of 
Sir Charles Morgan, resigned, 

James Glasford, Esq. is appointed 
Sheriti-depute of Dumbartonshire, in 
room ot Sir James Colquhoun, Bart. de- 
ceased. 

On the 24th of June the Hon. Wil- 


Market: 


lam Maule ot Panmure was unanic 
mously elected M. P. for Forfarshire 
re, 
in room ot Sir David Carnegie of South. 
esk, deceased David Scott, 
younger of Dunninald, having declined 
standing candidate, 

Alex. Maclean of Ardgour, bsq. has 
received his Majesty’s patent under the 
Great Seal, appointing him Receive: 
General of Landrents, and Paymaster of 
the Civil Establishment ; also, commis. 
sions trom the Lords of the ‘Creasury, 
appointing him Receiver Genera! of the 
land tax, and assessed taxes in Scot- 
land. Onthe roth June he presented 
lis letters to the Court of Exchequer, 
and took the usual oaths. 

John Gordon Esq. W. S, re-ap- 
pointed Deputy Receiver General. 

Robert Hepburn ot Clierkington Esq. 
is appointed Collector of Stamp duties, 
im Scotland, in room of Alex. Maclean 
Esq. 

John Tait, Esq. W.S. is appointed 
Superintendant of Police for the city of 
Edinburgh, with a salary of sool. per 
annum. 

The Town Couneil of Edinburgh 
have presented the Rev. John Camp- 
bell, minister of Kippen, to the colle- 
giate charge of the tolbooth church 
there, vacant by the death of the Rev. 
Dr John Kemp, 


Price of Stocks. 


Bank 4 per cent 

| Stock. | Omnium. _Consols. 
june 
6 


Prices of Grain per quarter, Corn Exchanze, 


London, 
| Wheat] Barley [Vats. | Pease. 
June 3-170 96433 38] 25 48 
70 94 | 32 57] 25 31] 44 
17. [60 go] 3t 36] 25 32] 43 48 
24.160 90130 36] 24 47 


Prices of Grain at Haddington. 


Tos. | Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. | Peale 
May 3t.| 460 | 290 | 
June 7.] 45 0 30 6 
14.) 440 300 | 240] 17 
430 300 |20 0419 9 


Prices of Oat, Pease, and Barley Mea!, 1 
Edinburgh Market per Peck. 


Fease & Darle y 


Oatmeal. Meal. 
Bolls.| Price. } Bolls.J Uric 
d. 


June 250116 gh] 50 
280 ]16 ssh] 56 
18.} 240 ]16 asi} so 
25.1340 6h} 6o 15 


| 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Moridisy and Lines on life of Ce per,’ will appear in our next. 


our last notices to correspondents, for ¥. Fa rcad R. 
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